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INDIANA STAR LEAGUE 
Indiana's Greatest Newspaper Trio 


30% of the occupied homes of Indiana are reached each morning by 
The Star League Newspapers 
Guaranteed Actual Paid Circulation in excess of 150,000 Daily. 
You Can Write it in the Contract. 





The Indianapolis Star has a larger circulation than 
all other Indianapolis daily newspapers combined. 
We guarantee the actual paid circulation of the Indianapolis Star 
to be in excess of 100,000 daily. 
You Can Write it in the Contract. 


The Muncie Star has the largest circulation of any morning 
newspaper in Indiana except the Indianapolis Star. 
We guarantee the actual paid circulation of the Muncie Star 
to be in excess of 28,000 daiiy. 
You Can Write it in the Contract. 


The Terre Haute Star has more than double the circulation 
of its only competitor. 
We guarantee the actual paid circulation of the Terre Haute 
Star to be in excess of 22,000 daily. 
You Can Write it in the Contract. 


THE STAR LEAGUE 


General Offices: . ° Star Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Cc. J. BILLSON, Manager Foreign Advertising 
Tribune Building, New York Boyce Building, Chicago 
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No argument 
Is necessary 

With advertisers in 
THE MEDICAL BRIEF 
To convince them 

Of the influence of its 
Unrivalled circulation. 


Returns from 

Their offerings in 

The ad columns of 

THE MEDICAL BRIEF 
Establish the fact 
Beyond peradventure of 
Doubt or question. 


Experience teaches. 
Why not profit 

That of others 

If you have 

Anything to offer 

To FAMILY DOCTORS? 


The MEDICAL BRIEF has the largest circulation 
among them of any medical journal 
in the world. 
Sample copy and rates for the asking. 


OFFICES: 
Ninth and Olive Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
Masonic Temple Bidg., Chicago. Astor Court Bidg., New York. 
Foreign Office: Auckland House, Basinghall Avenue, 
London, E. C., England. 
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VoL. XLVIII. 


THE STORY OF THE CHI- 
CAGO “DAILY NEWS.” 


There is but one paper in the 
United States that authorities place 
ahead of the Chicago Daily News 
as an advertising medium and a 
profitable property. This excep- 
tion is the New York Herald. 

Few persons know how many 
copies of the New York Herald 
are printed daily. But for more 
than twenty-five years no issue of 
the Chicago Daily News has ap- 
peared without a statement of the 
previous month’s circulation, day 
by day, at the head of the editorial 
page, and the News is not only 
alone in this openness, but has 
stated circulation so persistently, 
come fair weather or foul, for so 
long a period, that perhaps there 
is no other daily in the world 
which can be classed with it. No 
other daily newspaper in the world 
is known to have so large a cir- 
culation, at least. The present 
daily average is stated to be in the 
neighborhood of 320,000 copies. 
Some years ago the publisher of 
the Daily News made the claim 
that his paper had the largest cir- 
culation of any weekday news- 
paper in the United States, morn- 
ing or evening. Among the daily 
papers of great unknown circula- 
tion only one disputed this. That 
was the New York Journal. 

The Chicago Daily News was 
established January 1, 1876. Six 
months after the first issue appear- 
ed the paper was practically given 
away. Melville E. Stone, Percy R. 
Meggy and William E. Dougherty 
were the founders, and the Daily 
News was one of the first papers 
in the country sold at one cent. In 
Chicago at that time were three 
five-cent morning papers, the 
Tribune Times and Inter-Ocean. 
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and two evening papers, the 
Journal and Post and Mail.. The 
latter sold at three cents. A one- 
cent paper, and particularly a one- 
cent evening paper, was looked 
upon as something a little dis- 
reputable. People were ashamed 
to be seen with it in the street cars, 
and it was regarded in much the 
same way that Doctor Johnson 
looked upon the performing dog— 
“The wonder is, sir, not that it is 
well done, but that it should be 
done at all.” The highest praise 
received by the Daily News in its 
first year was the opinion of a 
prominent Chicagoan that it com- 
pared very well with the regular 
newspapers. 

Messrs. Dougherty and Meggy 
soon became discouraged. The 
latter was the capitalist of the trio, 
and withdrew. The “interest” of 
the former was bought by Mr. 
Stone for $55, and tradition says 
this sum was paid to him on a 
barrel head in nickels and pennies. 
Mr. Stone’s ability lay along edi- 
torial lines rather than in business 
management, and in July, 1876, the 
Daily News had piled up debts 
amounting to $4,000. The publica- 
tion office was in the present build- 
ing at 123 Fifth avenue, which be- 
longed to the father of Victor F. 
Lawson, who had acquired a for- 
tune in Chicago in real estate. 
Victor F. Lawson was then twen- 
ty-five years old. Born in Chicago, 
he had gone through the high 
schools, passed through Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., and 
was preparing for Harvard. Then 
failing health forced him to aban- 
don study, and he returned to Chi- 
cago, where his time was given to 
his father’s interests. Mr. Stone 
proposed that he take over the 
paper for its debts, and this was 
finally agreed to by Mr, Lawson, 
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the former being retained on a 
salary as editor with a third inter- 
est in the profits of the journal. 
Mr. Lawson knew nothing about 
the management of a newspaper, 
and the arrangement was made 
largely with a view to getting out 
of the property the money owing 
to the Lawson estate. 

“The circulation was then about 
4,000 daily,” says Mr. Lawson. “It 
is difficult to realize at this day 
the prejudice aganst a penny jour- 
nal. People expected very little of 
a newspaper selling for a cent, and 
in those times of hotly partisan 
journals such a paper was looked 
upon as a disreputable political 
organ or one pandering to the low- 
er instincts. Even the currency 
was against us, for pennies were 
scarce. We were compelled to im- 
port one-cent coins in 100,000 lots 
from the Philadelphia mint, plac- 
ing them in local circulation. I 
took the business management from 
the outset, and our whole problem 
was to produce a newspaper at one 
cent that would compare with the 


“regular” dailies. Perhaps this is , 


the real secret of the News’s suc- 
cess. We had no Associated Press 
franchise, and our editorial staff 
was small—but three or four men. 
But we managed to get all the 
news, to serve it briefly, impar- 
tially, and in a clean way, and this 
soon attracted attention. Unde 
the conditions imposed upon us 
then we laid the foundations of the 
paper along the very broadest 
lines, and the influence of that first 
policy has been evident ever since. 

“Before the end of the first year 
the News began to show a profit. 
Mr. Stone came to me one day and 
said, ‘I own a third interest in the 
profits of the paper, but as fast as 
we make money it goes back into 
machinery and equipment. Do you 
think that’s fair?? A stock com- 
pany was formed then, and we be- 
came the only stockholders. In 
1888 I acquired Mr. Stone’s inter- 


‘est. The News is still published 


by a stock company, but I am the 
sole owner of the stock. Natural- 
ly, there is always entire harmony 
at the stockholder’s meetings. 

“As to our circulation policy, 
that was adopted at the beginning 
of the second year. On taking 











charge I went to the advertising 
manager of the News, who was 
having his own troubles getting 
business. He had followed the 
universal custom of those days, 
taking business at whatever rate he 
thought the advertiser would pay 
and placing his circulation as high 
as credulity warranted. We talked 
about rates and circulation, and J 
finally told him to adopt a rate that 
would be cheap for our actual cir- 
culation of 4,000 and stick to it, 
This was a decided novelty. As 
for circulation, we decided that, 
while we would not lie, yet we 
would say very little about the 
real figures while they were so 
small. The daily average went up 
to 7,000, and in January, 1877, was 
10,000. Then we swore to it and 
began printing the statement on the 
editorial page. Since that time it 
has never been omitted in a single 
issue. While there have been only 
two or three periods in the paper’s 
growth when the yearly average 
fell below that of the previous year, 


‘such decreases taken in connection 


with the normal increase that the 
‘paper shquid have had made it ap- 
pear that our circulation had suf- 
fered a serious setback. But we 
have gone on stating decreases and 
increases alike, and I believe this 
policy has had very much indeed 
to do with the News’s progress. 
The drops in circulation have been 
our best advertisement, for they 
\call attention to our policy and 
give confidence in our statements. 
I can recall no newspaper that has 
stated its circulation so long or so 
regularly. The custom was almost 
unknown twenty-five years ago. 
The New York Sun made a prac- 
tice of printing a weekly statement 
in those days, I think, but this was 
eventually abandoned. 

“Our circulation has always been 
based on the number of copies ac- 
tually sold—not the number print- 
ed. We have never encouraged 
returns, but tried to sell the paper 
to readers who would buy it reg- 
ularly. Returns are a heavy tax. 
I have always thought that if 
readers were interested in a news- 
paper they should signify enough 
interest to tell a boy or newsdealer 
to keep a copy for them every 
day. Printing two or three copies 
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to catch the penny of the man who was beyond our means, so we hit 
buys only once a week is a practice on the plan of having the Daily 
we have always been glad to leave News delivered throughout the 
to our esteemed contemporaries. residence districts by boys from the 




















Victor F. Lawson, 
Owner and Publisher of the Chicago Daily News. 
“During the early eighties the public schools. To pay them a 


oniy newsboys were street Arabs dollar a week for this service was 
who sold papers downtown. A out of the question, but by indu- 
catrier system covering Chicago cing them to come for the paper 
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every night after school, and sell- 
ing them as many copies as they in 
turn could sell to their customers, 
we gave them the status of mer- 
chants, and made it an object for 
the boys to get as many regular 
buyers as possible. This system 
has been very successful. I think 
we were one of the first newspa- 
pers in the country to adopt it— 
we were first in Chicago. We were 
also first here to refuse display 
advertisements for the front page, 
and first to adopt the system of 
telephoning in classified advertis- 
ing.” 

In the spring of 1881 the issue of 
a merning edition was begun. It 
was called the Morning News, and 
later the Record. No Sunday edi- 
tion was printed. For twenty 
years the morning paper continued, 
but in 1901 the Record was merged 
with the TJimes-Herald, and is 
now the Record-Herald. Rumor 
has credited Mr. Lawson with the 
ownership of this paper, as well as 
that of the Chicago Evening Post, 
but entirely without foundation. 
The Record was sold chiefly be- 
cause the management of two pa- 
pers made too heavy demands on 
Mr. Lawson’s time and energy, and 
wisdom suggested that the Daily 
News be given his whole attention. 

It is claimed for the Chicago 
Daily News that no newspaper in 
the world, morning or evening, 
prints so many columns of adver- 
tising in six days, and also that 
it is the only American newspaper 
that prints in its six week-day is- 
sues a larger volume of advertising 
than any of its local seven-day 
competitors. The amount printed 
during the first six months of 1904 
was 13,238 columns, representing a 
gain over the same period of the 
previous year of 374 columns. This, 
according to the publisher’s meas- 
urements of advertising carried by 
all other Chicago papers is 1,000 
columns more than was carried by 
its nearest seven-day competitor. 

One of Mr. Lawson’s right-hand 
men is S. S. Rogers, business man- 
ager of the Daily News. Mr. 
Rogers was born in Berkshire 
County, Mass., and after leaving 
college taught school in a small 
town in Illinois. Then he was a 
school principal in Chicago, and 
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afterward went to Colorado in the 
early mining days. During a visit 
to the Windy City in 1881 he met 
Mr. Lawson and joined the staff 
of the Daily News at a weekly 
salary of $20. Since then he has 
worked in every business depart- 
ment of the paper. A. G. Beau- 
nisne, manager of circulation, has 
been with the paper as long a 
period. It is said that the Chicago 
Daily News is the only paper in the 
country that gets paid for a large 
proportion of its circulation be- 
fore the papers are printed. Col- 
lections are made on Friday and 
Saturday from newsdealers for the 
six issues to be delivered the fol- 
lowing week, and before the first 
issue is printed the money is in 
the bank. The circulation system 
is so comprehensive that it touches 
nearly every reader of the paper 
in Chicago. When sales on any 
route or at any newsstand fall off 
a single copy the newsdealer is 
asked to find out who has stopped 
the paper. In most cases the name 
of the reader is learned, and a can- 
vasser calls on him to learn why 
the News is no longer taken. Com- 
plaints are thus brought to light 
and any cause for dissatisfaction 
remedied. By requiring news- 
dealers to pay in advance for their 
papers the circulation department 
cuts off all the excess copies neces- 
sary when the actual demand is 
not so accurately known. 

While Mr. Lawson has an ad- 
mirably adjusted system for taking 
care of circulation, he believes that 
publishers often waste on circula- 
tion and advertising machinery the 
energy that should be directed to 
making a desirable paper. The 
whole question in both depart- 
ments comes down to making a 
paper that people want and put- 
ting it where they can get it. Cir- 
culation and advertising then come 
largely of themselves. A news- 
paper cannot be built up through 
its advertising and circulation de- 
partments. Advertising and cir- 
culation begin in the editorial 
rooms. 

It has been pointed out that the 
great volume of advertising carried 
by the Chicago Daily News and 
New York Herald comes to them 
in spite of their complicated rate 
(Continued on page 8.) 
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P 
The Midnight Month 


in the magazine world is August. 
Yet, of that issue of THe Lapigs’ 
Home Journal we printed 


1 Million and 60 Thousand Copies 








(which is 120 thousand more than 
August, 1903) and every copy sold 
on publication day. 















The Curtis 
Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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cards. Around these important 
schedules has grown up a mass of 
stories, tradition and folklore that 
perpetually amuses the advertising 
man who doesn’t have to figure 
rates by them. Mr. Rogers was 
asked whether he considered - the 
Daily News rate card complicated, 
and said that he didn’t. It has 
rates for space under certain clas- 
sifications, penalties for cuts and 
broken column rules, and a num- 
ber of time discounts. A Chicago 
advertising agent had just been in 
to express his. disapproval of the 
News's rate card, and alleged that 
he could never figure out what a 
given advertisement would cost. 
Mr. Rogers thought that in such 
cases a clerk could be employed at 
a moderate salary to calculate cost, 
or even though this proved unsuc- 
cessful it didn’t greatly matter 
about cost anyway. 

“The Daily News submits bills 
for all advertising, and the adver- 
tiser isn’t interested in measuring 
space or figuring discounts,” he 
said. “If the advertising pays, it 
is worth the price, and if it doesn’t 
pay, it isn’t. The News’s card 
has grown with the paper. Mr. 
Lawson thinks a great deal of it, 
for one thing, and for another, it 
would be impossible to adopt a 
new rate schedule for so great a 
volume of advertising and do jus- 
tice to all advertisers alike. An 
equitable rate for every class of 
business could be put into effect 
very easily, but a year would be 
necessary to learn whether it was 
practical. Under such a schedule 
some advertisers would inevitably 
pay more than others for the actual 
service rendered, and we might 
find that we were charging more 
for space at the end of the year. 
Or, on the other hand, the equit- 
able rate might be too low in cer- 
tain classifications. A very slight 
difference might involve a loss of 
$100,000 on our yearly advertising 
revenue. 

Mr. Lawson’s chief form of dis- 
sipation is work. Save for occas- 
ional trips to Europe he is closely 
tied to the Daily News. It is a 
fact worth noting that the two 
greatest newspapers in the United 
States are under the close super- 
vision of men who are their—sole 
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owners, and who manage them in 
person, unhampered by directors, 
stockholders or partners. In ques- 
tions of policy this is a great ad- 
vantage. When the Spanish- 
American trouble began Mr. Law- 
son was in Europe. The question 
of sending special correspondents 
and artists to Cuba came up. A 
very heavy expenditure: was in- 
volved. Cable estimates were sent 
across the Atlantic, and in a few 
hours the order came to “Go 
ahead.” Mr. Lawson has identified 
the Daily News with two Chicago 
enterprises largely philanthropic in 
their nature. In 1888 he began 
giving yearly medals to scholars in 
the Chicago schools for essays on 
patriotic subjects, and in 1887 was 
established a fresh air fund and 
sanitarium for sick babies at Lin- 
coln Park. The latter is open dur- 
ing the summer months. Money 
donated by the public is employed 
in buying comforts for babies and 
mothers, but all running expenses 
are paid by the Daily News. 
Jas. H. CoL.ins, 
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PROBABLY FOREVER. 
LINCOLN, NEB., July 22, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Referring to your announcement, kind- 
ly advise us what is the present status 
of our contract, in your opinion. 

As we understand it, our order is 
to run a t-inch advertisement in pre 
ferred position weekly at the rate of 
$3.75 t. f. Under such an arrangement, 
how long will we have the benefit of the 
present rate. Yours truly, 

“LINCOLN FREIE Presse,” 
GC. A. 


It is the wish to discourage po- 
sition advertisements, but it is not 
the intention to advance the price 
on existing contracts. A till for- 
bid advertisement in a_ specified 
position can continue in that posi- 
tion at the old price subject to dis- 
continuance at the option of the 
advertiser, or at our option. If 
ordered for a specified time, and 
accepted, it is not intended to in- 
terfere with it during the life of 
the contract, but it will remain our 
practice to allow the advertiser to 
cut his contract off short any day 
he wishes to do so. 

Coo 

Statistics recently gathered by a 
London correspondent showed that more 
than fifty American manufacturers ad- 
vertise in the London newspapers.— 
Mahin’s Magazine, 
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Little Lessons in Publicity.—Lesson 46. 


THE MISSOURI IDEA, 


The gentleman from Missouri when he registers 
usually wants to be “shown.” This is a good 
example for advertisers to follow in making con- 
tracts with newspapers. Even sharp, shrewd, busi- 
ness men are humbugged by many unscrupulous 
newspaper representatives and advertising agents, 
who practically extort money from them upon mis- 
representation, fraud and deception. 

Advertisers should investigate and satisfy them- 
selves beyond any possibility of a doubt that the 
claims of the newspaper representative or agent are 
absolutely correct. It is your undeniable right to 
demand proof, and to get it. 

The following named papers claim only what 
they can and do prove: 





THE WASHINGTON STAR 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS 

THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
THE MONTREAL STAR 

THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


Investigation will prove to you conclusively 
that each is the “one paper” in a “one-paper city.” 


fi. LEE STARKE, 


Tethene Ratidiag Manager General Advertising, ™ “oon 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND ADVER- 
TISING. 


By Joel Benton. 

A celebrated poet long ago said: 
“The proper study of mankind is 
man.” It was knowledge that this 
study produces that made Shake- 
speare a much greater poet, unap- 
proachable and unrivaled. This 
was, of course, his insight into 
human nature. In all sorts of busi- 
ness and social activity the truth is 
now pretty well understood that to 
know the currents of human 
thought and opinion and how the 
mind works is to find the secret 
that makes for success. 

The lawyer studies the jury he 
confronts with the keenest care, 
the politician very carefully the 
voting constituency, the minister 
his audience—all with a desire 
that is ardent to see the mechanism 
of their minds. In so far as this 
is found out arises the success of 
their public appeals. 

It has been said, too, that the 
great actors in human _ history— 
the Alexanders, Czesars and Na- 
poleons—were great in part be- 
cause they knew men and knew on 
whom to rely to carry our their 
schemes. So it is also with the 
commercial kings—the Stewarts 
and Wanamakers. 

It is nowise strange, then, that 
a study of human _ limitations, 
tastes, wants and motives is useful 
and even necessary to the adver- 
tiser. His problem is to attract, 
persuade and capture, and he must 
appeal to the public with some 
knowledge of their habits and pre- 
judices if his appeal is to have any 
worthy success. 

A notable attempt to discuss 
mentality and advertising is Pro- 
fessor Walter Dill Scott’s volume 
on “The Theory of Advertising,” to 
which Printers’ INK has already 
referred. The author of it has not 
only studied his theme, but has 
ventured upon some experiments 
concerning the principles that gov- 
ern Attentic., Association of 
Ideas, Suggestion, Perception, the 
Force of Mental Imagery, and so 
forth, that are really interesting. 

In arguing concerning the part 
these factors play, he gives a mul- 
titude of advertising examples— 
where pictures and print combine 
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—and shows where some are un- 
equal to their aim, while others 
conform to the laws of the human 
mind, and thereby become profit- 
ably effective. 

Psychologists have discovered 
that the horse thinks of but one 
thing at a time. If he chooses ob- 
stinate inertia, he thinks of that 
and won’t move. Give him some- 
thing different to consider, with 
such a stress as will crowd the 

“stationary” idea out of his mind, 

and he will forget that he refused 
to travel. The human mind, on 
the contrary, can entertain several 
ideas at once—a great genius like 
Napoleon being able, it has been 
said, to dictate dispatches to four 
secretaries at once. 

But it will not do for an adver- 
tiser to write his publicity in such 
a way as to absorb the full human 
limit. For the readers who are to 
be attracted, and held, have al- 
ready several strings on their finger 
to be attended to, and must not be 
burdened with too much that is 
additional thereto. The problem 
is, therefore, to first get a quick, 
certain and pleased attention, and 
next to have connected with it a 
mnemonic statement of what it is 
that is offered, and why it should 
be seen and considered, before the 
reader purchases elsewhere—or 
why, perhaps, it has no rival else- 
where, as it may have come to fill 
a new place of its own. 

In spite of the fact that the best 
advertisers have now come up, 
though unconsciously, perhaps, and 
by a process of natural selection, 
to the standards and rules which 
psychology indorses, Prof. Scott’s 
confirmation of their methods is 
well worth having to refer to. 
Everybody has noticed that motion 
in an advertisement assures atten- 
tion to it from everybody within 
whose visual angle it falls— 
whether they wish to see it or not. 
The shifting placards, seen so many 
years ago from Madison Square, 
on the building which was the im- 
mediate predecessor of the present 
Flat Iron Building, was a very 
early application of movement ap- 
peals. It was undoubtedly the most 
effective of its kind, on account of 
the beauty and magnitude of the 
display. People talked of the en- 
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terprise, and often walked out of 
their way to see what the apparent 
kaleidoscope would offer at each 
new shift of the mechanism. 

When the small legends that 
danced were put on the panels of 
the surface cars, everybody saw 
and read them. The only objector 
to them was said to be a con- 
valescing alcoholic patient who, 
thinking he was incurring a re- 
lapse, jumped off into the street, 
where objects only moved with a 
visible rational cause. So, if you 
put in a street window an acting 
athlete, or a movable dummy, or a 
toy train of cars that speeds in a 
circle, a crowd inevitably stops to 
see what the cause of its own as- 
sembling is—and the policeman 
who sometimes dissolves it only 
does so to see another crowd take 
its vacated place. 

We know by psychology that re- 
petition reinforces mental attrac- 
tion and remembrance. But the 
question may be debated whether 
it is better to repeat to one news- 
paper, or magazine audience, or to 
twenty in succession. The latter 
way reaches more readers, but the 
former reaches a large number that 
have been so often accosted they 
cannot well forget. 

It is wise repetition that connects 
certain well known names with 
hats, certain others with clothes, 
others with department stores, and 
others still with all the essential 
things that are bought and sold. 
When we think of the goods, we 
are obliged to think of their most 
notable purveyors. Prof. Scott has 
touched in his book all the ele- 
ments that concern paying publici- 
ty, and a perusal of his pages will 
not only show some of the philoso- 
phy of good advertising, but will 
help to the producticn of it. 

——_+o>—— 

Mackay Bros., tailors, Leeds, have 
dressed an army of sandwichmen in 
handsome suits, and these men are 
parading the town, advertising the fact 
that the suits they wear formerly cost 
£3, but now may be obtained for £2. 
It is to be hoped that the sandwichmen 
will have the clothes presented to them. 
—Advertising News, London. 

Every merchant who advertises at- 
tracts gradually an aggregation of read- 
ers, many of whom never visited his 
store. When they do visit his store 
they feel as though they had known 
him for a long timé.—Boston Traveler. 
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Financial Advertising 





D URING June, 1904, Zhe 

Record-Herald carried 23,785 
lines of Financial Display Adver- 
tising, which was 4,310 lines more 
than carried by any other Chicago 
paper. 

During the year 1903 and during 
the first six months of 1904, 7he 
Record-Herald carried more Finan- 
cial Advertising than any other 
Chicago paper, notwithstanding 
The Record- Herald refused ail 
bucket-shop and other objection- 
able financial advertising. 

A tribute to the superior quality 
of The Record-Herald circulation 
—the largest circulation of any 
newspaper in the United States 
selling for more than one cent— 
whether morning or evening. 














Richest Section of New 
Jersey Covered by the 


TRENTON TIMES 


to the exclusion of all other mediums. 
TRENTON TimEs is the only afternoon 
paper —the only independent daily — 
the only paper publishing its daily cir- 
culation—the only clean paper —in 
Trenton, 

Population 75,000. 

Saving Depcsits $65,611,000. 
Equivalent to $74.00 per capita. Cer- 
tainly a profitable field for the general 
advertiser. 

During the past year our circulation 
and volume of business has increased 
and over roo general advertisers have 
used our columns exclusively, 


OUR CATALOGUE OF “ FACTS,” 
New Rate Card, Sample Copy and 
Detailed Circulation Statement on 
Request. 

Daily Average—6 Mos.—Ending June 30 
14,759 
CHAS. T. LOGAN, 

Foreign Advertising, 

New York Tribune Bldgs. Cuicaco 
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ADVER- 


INTERNATIONAL 
TISING ASSOCIATION. 


In presenting to you this pros- 
pectus of the International Adver- 
tising Association, heretofore 
known as the International Federa- 
tion of Advertising Interests, the 
Board of Directors of this Associa- 
tion does so with the full assurance 
that its object, as stated herewith, 
will commend itself to your most 
favorable consideration: 


The object of the organization is to 
foster the advertiser’s interests through- 
out the world; to reform abuses and pre- 
vent waste in advertising methods and 
in every legitimate manner to serve the 
interests of its membership through co- 
operation. 


For the carrying out of. this 
object, the following members of 
the Board of Directors of the As- 
sociation were appointed as an Ex- 
ecutive Committee: 


M. Lee Starke, Newspaper Represen- 
tative, Chairman; C. H. Brampton, Am- 
erican Cereal Company; James B. Mc- 
Mahon, N. K. Fairbank Company; Paul 
E. Derrick, Paul E. Derrick Agency; 
Barney Link, President, Bill Posting 
Association; Thomas Balmer, The But- 
terick Publishing Company; Barron G. 
Collier, Street Car Advertising, Secre- 
tary. 

A competent manager shall be 
employed to conduct the affairs of 
the Association. 

The following means may be suc- 
cessfully carried into effect to pro- 
mote the objects of the Associa- 
tion: 

I. To secure the assistance of the 
Department of Commerce in Washington 
by obtaining data both in United States 
and through the Consular service abroad, 
in support of this important branch of 
commercial enterprise; a business that 
comprehends vast expenditures second 
only to that of railroads, in America, 
and touching every known department 
of commercial publicity. To secure, 
through the Census Department, infor- 
mation heretofore neglected which will 
be of inestimable benefit to advertisers 
in all branches of business. 

II. To select and prepare such infor- 
mation, already compiled by the United 
States Census Bureau, as can be utilized 
and adapted to an advertising statistical 
bureau; to systematically arrange such 
data for ready access and use of its 
members. 

III. To acquire data from a sufficient 
number of men and women in different 
stations of life, such as _ laboring 
men, skilled mechanics, clerks, salesmen 
in wholesale establishments, heads of 
departments, professional men, mer- 
chants, people of leisure, ascertaining 
what class of newspapers and maga- 
zines they read, also the extent to which 
they use advertised articles; in fact all 
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information that would have bearing on 
the subject in hand. 

IV. To secure correct statistics con- 
cerning all classes of publications, in- 
cluding volume of circulation, character 
of circulation, locality of circulation, 
and their relative influence in each 
community; to further include the rela- 
tive value of morning and evening news- 
Pen in various localities. 

/, To assist in eliminating all unre- 
liable, objectionable, irresponsible, ob- 
scene and: misleading advertising, which 
reduces the advertising value to legiti- 
mate enterprise by impairing the pubu.ic’s 
confidence in reliable advertising, with- 
out which, advertising is of slight value. 

VI. To collect and compile statistics 
and data relative to bill-posting in vari- 
ous localities; of street car advertising, 
and other outdour forms of publicity, 
and to attempt to provide means of sys- 
tematically and satisfactorily checking 
such forms of publicity. 

_VII. To establish, as nearly as pos- 
sible, uniform rules, governing the ac- 
ceptance and insertion of advertising. 

VIII. To elevate the typographical 
and mechanical standard of publications; 
the art in advertising as applied to all 
forms of publicity, including booklets, 
circulars, street car posters, etc. 

IX. To establish an equitable stand- 
ard of credit between the buyer and 
seller of advertising. 

X. To give meritorious efforts for the 
betterment of any advertising condi- 
tions publicity through the Association’s 
bulletins from time to time. 

XI. To compile data relating to the 
comparative cost of selling advertised 
and non-advertised goods. 

_XII. To note the effort of trade com- 
binations with particular reference to 
the increase or curtailment of adver- 
tising opportunities. 

‘o carefully watch the develop- 
ment of transportation facilities with 
reference to changing conditions and to 
the opening of new markets, 

XIV. To study the changing condi- 
tions of markets both in the United 
States and abroad with reference to the 
opportunities such markets afford mem- 
bers of the Association. 

XV. By ascertaining with the greatest 
possible accuracy the specfic conditions, 
habits and requirements of the inhabi- 
tants in different sections of the world. 

XVI. To collect data for the benefit 
of producers and manufacturers that 
would enable them to take advantage of 
native products and resources, which, 
when properly advertised, would suc- 
cessfully compete with imported goods. 
_ XVII. To prepare a record that will 
include all general advertisers now in 
existence, and as new general advertis- 
ers come into the field, make a record 
of same, giving the general character of 
their advertising, space and mediums 
used, through what sources their busi- 
ness is placed, and all such other in- 
formation of value to the Association 
as_ advertisers will furnish. 

XVIII. To investigate lines of busi- 
ness which have been advertised suc- 
cessfully in the past and which are 
being advertised at present to demon- 
strate that the lines of business thus 
advertised have reached a pre-eminence 
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over other lines of business that have not 
and are not now being advertised. 

XIX. To investigate lines of business 
that have been advertised unsuccessful- 
ly, and to ascertain the reason for such 
Silure for the benefit of members. 

XX. To investigate lines of business 
not now being advertised and to furnish 
data which would encourage such lines 
to advertise. 

XXI. To establish, through the Asso- 
ciation, a Board of Arbitration to settle 
disputes between advertisers and proprie- 
tors of advertising mediums. 

XXII. To collect and codify all legal 
proceedings that affect advertising 1n- 
terests. ; 

XXIII. In fact, to collect data and in- 
formation from every possible source 
and standpoint of vaiue to advertisers 
and advertising interests. Information 
thus compiled by the Association to be 
for the exclusive use and benefit of the 
members, the Association to issue bulle- 
tins from time to time for the informa- 
tion of members, and to supply members 
with important information as emerg- 
ency may demand. Members are priv- 
ileged to make any inquiry of the As- 
sociation and have access at all times 
to information that may be of value to 
them. ; 

We believe you will readily rec- 
ognize that the collection, compila- 
tion and classification of such data, 
so as to make it readily accessible 
to the members of the Association, 
will confer upon the advertising 
world a service and benefit that 
few advertisers at their own cost 
could afford to secure. 

Means will be taken to ascertain 
from members what information 
and data specified in this prospec- 
tus is most necessary, and the first 
work of the Secretary will be to 
secure that information; other in- 
formatioa essential to its members 
will be secured as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The office of the Associa- 
tion will be open at all times to 
members to consult and advise and 
suggest means for the most com- 
plete fulfillment of the objects of 
the Association. 

We hope to aid in the reform of 
abuses by co-ordinating all com- 
plaints, ascertaining their extent 
and importance, and presenting a 
united front in opposition to all 
who stand in the way of abolishing 
them. To prevent waste, the As- 
sociation will secure data that will 
serve to prevent useless or waste- 
ful methods in advertising, extra- 
vagance and overcharges in the 
handling, and establish as nearly 
as possible a standard of service; 
a standard of cost for service; a 
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standard of result for any given 
investment for which definite ex- 
perience in the past can be availed 
of; to create, if possible, a coroner 
with a coroner’s jury to ascertain 
the causes and fix the responsi- 
bility for the death of advertisers— 
in other words—to benefit through 
this Association in every legitimate 
manner the interests of the adver- 
tiser through the co-operation of 
its membership. 

We ask you to give us your name as 
a member and $50 as your membership 
fee by signing the enclosed application 
blank and forwarding it to the Secre- 
tary. 

A membership will entitle you to 
a seat in the Convention to be held 
at St. Louis, October fourth, fifth 
and sixth, and to take part in the 
proceedings, including the election 
of Directors for the ensuing year. 
The seating capacity of the Con- 
vention Hall in excess of the mem- 
bers who will be present, will be 
filled by complimentary invitations 
to be distributed equally through 
the members only. Your sub- 
scription will constitute you a paid- 
up member to the first of October, 
Nineteen Hundred and Five, and 
if your application, accompanied 
by your check, is received and you 
are elected as a member prior to 
October first, your name will be 
enrolled as a charter member of 
this Association. 

Every member of this Associa- 
tion will be benefited many times 
more than the amount of his mem- 
bership fee. Many advertisers in 
this country expending sums as 
small as $1,000 would be benefited 
much more than the amount of 
their membership fees, and there 
are many firms expending from 
$10,000 to $1,000,000 to whom, if 
thep properly appreciate the Asso- 
ciation’s information and use it, 
the gain would easily run into fig- 
ures that could be counted into the 
thousands of dollars. 

_No such organization for adver- 
tisers’ benefit has existed hereto- 
fore, and it marks a distinct epoch 
in the evolution of the science and 
art of advertising. Other Associa- 
tions of Advertising Men have 
been exclusively confined to a 
single class of advertising, such as 
the American Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Advertising Agents’ 
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Association, the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, the 
Billposters’ Association, the Quoin 
Club of New York, the Agate Club 
of Chicago. 

Numerous clubs or associations 
of advertisers have come into ex- 
istence in all the leading cities. But 
such clubs as the Sphinx Club and 
the Atlas Club of Chicago have a 
very important and attractive so- 
cial feature which absorbs the 
membership fee to maintain it. 

The International Advertising 
Association is the one association 
which will include all worthy 
members of all branches of adver- 
tising; the only organization 
founded and to.be maintained ex- 
clusively on a business basis. No 
provision is made for any expense 
that is not demanded for the main- 
tenance of the Executive Depart- 
ment for the furtherance of the 
proposed work and means to ac- 
complish it as set forth in this 
prospectus. 

The men composing the direc- 
tory, from whom the officers have 
been selected, are representative of 
the best and most progressive type 
of advertising of the day. The Di- 
rectors have appointed a Com- 
mittee—named above—that in their 
judgment represents adequately the 
advertiser whose interests are first 
to be considered in this organiza- 
tion, and the five leading depart- 
ments or agencies through which 
the advertiser’s interests are car- 
ried into execution. See By-Laws, 
Article 3, Section 1, which requires 
six advertisers in each division of 
eleven directors. 

Of the advertisers who constitute 
two members of the Executive 
Committee—Mr. C. H. Brampton 
represents the American Cereal 
Company with an expenditure ex- 
ceeding $1,000,000 a year, and us- 
ing all forms of known profitable 
publicity in advertising; Mr. James 
B. McMahon, Vice-president of the 
N. K. Fairbank Company, who ex- 
pends annually nearly a million 
dollars in the same way. These 
men guarantee an experience to 
every advertiser who joins this 
Association that they are thor- 
oughly equipped to properly repre- 
sent the advertisers in any re- 





quired readjustment of advertising 
methods. 

Mr. Paul E. Derrick, who in a 
few years has placed himself and 
his agency in the front ranks in 
this country and abroad by the 
adoption of all that is newest, best 
a I truest in advertising methods, 
is qualified exceptionally to rep- 


resent the advertising agents who _ 


expend the appropriation for the 
acvertiser, and at the same time 
command the respect and confi- 
dence of all classes of publicity 
bv means of which the advertiser’s 
business is promoted. 

Mr. M. Lee Starke, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, to 
whose sagacity and forcefulness in 
purpose this Association owes its 
birth, represents five of the leading 
newspapers in this country, known 
for the strictness with which they 
maintain a uniform rank without 
deviation. Every newspaper man 
who joins this organization and 
who means to help carrv out its 
objects, can safely rely upon his 
ability to represent their interests 
properly. 

Mr. Thomas Balmer, the Adver- 
tising Manager of the Butterick 
Publishing Company, has an ex- 
perience adequate to represent the 
magazine field, and can safely be 
relied on to protect the interests of 
the magazines and weeklies in the 
co-operative advertising relations. 

Mr. Barney Link, President of 
the Billposters and Outdoor Pub- 
licity Association, known and re- 
spected for his honesty and ability 
by every advertiser who uses that 
form of publicity, can be counted 
on to be sponsor for the interests 
of the billposters, and at the same 
time to further every reform that 
may be helpful to the advertiser 
and to that organization. 

Mr. Barron G. Collier, who holds 
the responsible position of Secre- 
tary of the Association, has devot- 
ed himself successfully as a pro- 
moter of street car advertising, and 
will lend his assistance to develop- 
ing that form of publicity in im- 
proving that service to the adver- 
tiser. 

It is a little early to state exactly 
how the St. Louis Convention will 
be carried on, but at this time it 
is under consideration there shall 
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be two sessions a day—1o to 12; 
2 to 5 for the three days, October 
4th, 5th and 6th. The first session 
will be given up to the annual 
meeting, with the other five equally 
divided in time between the adver- 
tiser and the one or more depart- 
ments of publicity at each session. 

Later a complete programme of 

the work of the Convention will 
be mailed to each member who 
qualified prior to October Ist, 
Thich the Directors feels sure will 
meet with your heartiest approval 
as calculated to best serve the in- 
terests of this Association. 

With this we enclose a blank on 
which we ask you, on becoming a 
member of this Association, to 
give your views of methods in ad- 
vertising that you would like to see 
reformed ; abuses you would like to 
see abolished ; wastes you would 
like to see prevented, and plans 
you would like to have the Asso- 
ciation consider as part of their 
work, and forward the same to the 
Secretary. At no time will your 
name or such a communication be 
made public. Your communica- 
tion will. be valued only as 
it serves the interests of the Asso- 
ciation in aiding it to compile data 
for the exclusive use in co-opera- 
tion for the benefit of its members. 
Too much stress can hardly be laid 
on the request that you will give 
this prospectus your immediate and 
thorough consideration, and act on 
it without delay, that the directors 
may the sooner be enabled to carry 
into effect the objects of this As- 
sociation, by knowing that they can 
rely upon you and your co-opera- 
tion for your benefit and for the 
benefit of its entire membership. 

For the Directors, 

Barron C. Coivier, Secretary. 








A sooktet from the J. F. Parkhurst 
& Son Co., Bangor, le., describes 2 
wardrobe trunk for men’s and women’s 
use. The subject is more than ordin- 
arily complicated, but has been made 
very clear by matter and pictures, the 
latter excellent ones from live models. 
The printing, too, is commendable. 


+> 


Tue Chronicle Warren, Ohio, is the 
oldest newspaper published in that part 
of the State known as the Western Re- 
serve, dating from 1812. A neat folder 
recites its claims to the consideration 
of advertisers and sets forth a statement 
of the daily issue. 
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Sixth Talk to 


Manu facturers. 








Strong competition means business 
war. War ends in the survival of the 
fittest, but in dusiness war the victors 
may be “strength and cunning,” and 
the vanquished “quality and honor.” 

As the war is waged, profit mar- 
gins are decreased and quality sacri- 
ficed, and the forts fought for are 
“broker,” “jobber,” and “dealer ;” 
the last important, but none of the 
three vital. 

There is a court of arbitration to 
which you can appeal without the con- 
sent of your foes. Itis composed of 
the great buying public—the con- 
sumer, who will listen with a willing 
and eager ear to the story of quality. 

Take your case before this court 
and convey to it the enthusiasm you 
feel for your goods. Clinch this enthu- 
siasm with your strongest arguments 
and state your reasons for apprecia- 
tion. Show your trade-mark ; explain 
how this trade-mark or name will 
identify your goods, prevent substitu- 
tion and protect the purchase. 

If this be properly done, the war will 
end and victory be yours. 

All this means advertising, and 
right here, stop thinking of advertising 
in six figures. Only a few can do that, 
and they couldn’t at first. 

Let us tell you how many figures 
will suffice for a positive demonstra- 
tion of the advertising possibilities of 
your particular business, and how— 
and why—and where—the work 
should be done. There will be no 
other obligation than your considera- 
tion of what we propose. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, 
St.James Building, New York City. 


We offer to the manufacturer 
what re, become 
an advertising department to 
his business, and our perso: 
service in advertising advice, 
counsel, and the pre} tion of 
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tions, and in fact, lot the professional, clerical 
and tmechanioal details of an adve: ertising cam 


Our monthly publication, The CH Book, will 
be mailed free to any manufacturer who writes 
us on his business stationery. 


This is one of a an of announcements which 
a" Nag ge ing in this mee we egsery since 
we send you a complete set ! 
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DEPARTMENT FOR MANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS. 
By Edmund Bartlett, 150 Nassau St., New York. 












The jobber seems to be coming 
in for a great many hard knocks 
nowadays. His very existence is 
said to be threatened because mod- 
ern advertising conditions are 
bringing the manufacturer closer 
to the consumer. If the consumer 
can be educated to demand a cer- 
tain brand the jobber must handle 
it whether he wishes to or not— 
and, inasmuch as he is only an in- 
termediary, with no visible effect 
upon consumption or production, 
he might as well be dispensed with 
anyway. 

Following this reasoning a great 
many cases have been related to 
prove the uselessness if not the in- 
herent wickedness of the jobber. 
It is no exaggeration to say that 
in many quarters he is looked upon 
as a second Captain Kidd, with a 
sword in his teeth and a gun in 
each fist extorting tribute from the 
manufacturer on one hand and the 
dealer on the other—all, of course, 
at the expense of the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Suppose we look at the matter 
from the standpoint of the jobber 
for a few minutes? And, to simp- 
lify the argument, we will leave 
out of the question the goods man- 
ufactured by large national adver- 
tisers, inasmuch as these goods 
often constitute only a small part 
of the wide variety of lines and 
brands that he handles, and con- 
cern ourselves with trade-adver+ 
tised or non-advertised staples 
which sell almost for the sole rea- 
son that they are pushed to the 
trade by the jobber himself or by 
the manufacturers in the interest 
of the jobber. 

(1) Why should such goods be 
sold through a jobber? (2) And 


is it feasible for a jobber to 
extend his business among retail- 
ers by modern advertising meth- 
ods? 

Let us take up question number 
one: first. 

To begin with, the smaller deal- 





ers are the jobbers’ chief field. In 
this field he occupies a position 
which many a manufacturer who 
seeks the retail trade direct finds 
it exceedingly difficult to fill. This 
is largely so because success in 
most retail lines is based upon the 
amount of money that can be made 
in turning a fixed capital. Stocks 
of seasonable goods must be kept 
as low as possible and turned into 
money as quickly as possible. The 
jobber carries, or should carry, a 
large and widely varied stock 
ready for instant delivery in small 
or medium quantities. 

The jobbers’ advantage lies just 
here: He can give the small deal- 
er exactly the goods he wants at 
the time he needs them. By pur- 
chasing in small lots the dealer 
can naturally do business on a 
small capital. He might save some 
money by trading direct with the 
manufacturer, but as a usual thing 
he would be obliged to purchase 
a big stock a long time in advance, 
thereby tying up a larger amount 
of money, and continually running 
the risk of having a Iarge stock of 
goods arrive after the best selling 
time is past (assuming that he is 
dealing in seasonable goods). 

The jobber usually works for a 
large volume of business on a close 
margin, and in many cases, through 
his intimate knowledge of local 
trade, is able to sell at prices even 
lower than those which the manu- 
facturer would be obliged to charge 
if it came to a question of creating 
a lot of new small accounts and 
shipping goods i in small quantities. 

There is still another thing 
which the small retailer usually 
learns only by expensive experi- 
ence—and this applies more par- 
ticularly to a number of lines or 
grades. Some manufacturers ex- 
cel in one grade of certain kinds 
of goods—others in other grades. 
It rarely happens that one man- 
ufacturer can produce widely dif- 
ferent brands or grades with equal 














success. If he is strong on one; his 
weakness on others is almost 
equally certain. 

This is a fact which should be 
carefully borne in mind by the re- 
tail dealer who is solicited to buy 
a widely different line of goods 
from the same manufacturer “at 
the jobbers’ prices.” 

On the other hand, the ‘jobber, 
instead of depending upon one 
manufacturer for all his grades or 
brands of one kind of goods, usual- 
ly selects the best of each, and 
thereby has the advantage of of- 
fering the retailer the cream of 
several factories. 

In many cases, too, by reason of 
his closer knowledge of local con- 
ditions the jobber is in a position 
to extend favors im the way of 
credit, etc., which the manufactur- 
er at a distance does not feel justi- 
fied in giving. 

So it appears that the jobber 
still has some excuse for existence. 
It is likely that he will continue to 
live long and prosper, provided he 
confines his operations to his own 
field. More and more will the 
larger retail dealers buy direct 
from the manufacturers in big 
quantities, but the smaller dealer 
is likely to find the jobber his best 
friend. Moreover, it hardly seems 
likely that the jobber will ever be 
run out altogether, because there 
will always be a certain number of 
large manufacturers who will pre- 
fer to sell their output to a few 
large jobbers rather than take up- 
on themselves the expense and de- 
tail of transacting business direct 
with a multitude of small dealers. 
They will be content to let the 
jobbers “own the trade” while they 
will confine themselves to the 
technical details of manufacturing 
the goods. 

Besides, relieved of all selling 
expenses, they will make their 
prices “interesting” enough to job- 
bers to enable them to successfully 
compete with the manufacturers 
who sell to retailers direct. 

2 * 


Almost every jobber is in a posi- 
tion to do effective advertising to 
the retail trade, yet most of them 
emphatically deny the allegation. 

“How,” they say, “can we afford 
to advertise when we do a consid- 
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erable portion of our business on 
the magnificent margin of 214 to 
10 per cent?” 

The answer is: If you are a live 
jobber you have several good lines 
or brands which you absolutely 
control and which pay you a good 
profit. Exploit these—make them 
known the advantage of buying 
these goods from you—disseminate 
the knowledge to the retail trade 
broadcast, and you will sell more . 
goods than if you simply depend 
upon your salesmen to get around 
and tell the trade about them. 

Many jobbers are doing precisely 
this thing with some of their spe- 
cial lines, and even staples. A few 
years ago had it been proposed 
that a grocery jobber should ag- 
gressively advertise certain goods 
known to every grocer, the idea 
would have been ridiculed, because, 
forsooth, the grocer is familiar 
with prunes and spices, and how 
could you tell him anything new 
about these commodities? 

The idea is not to tell the retail- 
er anything especially new, but to 
tell him you have the goods he is 
looking for at the prices he wants 
to pay. You may not be able to 
increase the per capita consump- 
tion of the commodities, but 
(harsh as it may appear to say it) 
you may get that grocer’s trade on 
these goods away from somebody 
else from whom he is not buying 
so advantageously. 

In this way some wholesale 
grocers now sell a_ considerable 
part of their annual turnover. It 
may never be possible to do a busi- 
ness in wholsale groceries strictly 
by mail, but it has been found that 
advertising in territory regularly 
covered by the salesmen, so facili- 
tates their work that it is worth 
many times its cost. 

I have repeatedly seen the same 
thing work out in many other job- 
bing lines. 


WHERE CAN YOU EQUAL IT? 





‘Aoteal 85 cents flat or less than \ cent 
Ave per line per 1,000 bona-fide paid 
Circulation 








circulation among thrifty Ger- 
162,062 
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BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


Concerning the value of white 
space there is no room for dispute. 
Judiciously used, and particularly 
in connection with heavy black ef- 
fects, white space is often more 
valuable than the same space would 
be if it were filled. 

However, there is a time and 
place for all things, and this Cali- 
fornia, Limited, advertisement 
marked No. 1 is not an example of 
the wise use of white space. The 
dim, slender picture in the center 
of the page is not strong enough to 
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No.| r 
offer a keen contrast with the 
liberal white at either side. 

Another thing’ to be considered 
is that a picture of this kind needs 
about all the space it can get in 
order to be attractive and effective. 

The idea to be conveyed is that 
night reading is made easy by elec- 
tric berth lights, and even in a 
full. page advertisement the illus- 
tration failed to be convincing. 

In No, 2 we have the same idea 
treated in an altogether different 
manner. The entire space is util- 
ized, and the black and white 
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33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


treatment makes a far stronger 
and more attractive advertisement 


No.2 


than the slender illustration and 
liberal white space in No. 1. 
+ * * 


This little advertisement of the 
Lincoln Trust Company speaks for 
itself in what the politicians call 
“no uncertain tone.” 

This is an example of the judi- 
cious use of black and white, and 


LINCOLN TRusTCo. 


N UARE 


‘The contra! locetive of ths Company saves me 
potroms tong jowrary cad Re beck 


toy tac DEtes nee fae tery renpememtey gee: 
(howe of ony Gowe-tows tact or trust compeey. | 


(TEREST OF CARY BALANCES. Sere 
‘Deroer sorts at erceim antes 





is not only well balanced, but 
strong, distinctive and attractive. 
* * * 


This Garland Range advertise- 
ment is rather weak. It doesn’t 
possess the qualities which make 
an ad stand out, and the trouble 
seems to be that the drawings of 
the ranges and the women are 
overshadowed by the heavy trade 
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mark, the border and the display 
type. 

Notwithstanding its elements of 
weakness, it is a distinctly good 
advertisement, as it tells a story, 
and tells it quicklv. The contrast 
between the old way and the Gar- 
land. way is a whole sermon, and 


‘the moral can be read in the . 


twinkling of an eye. Every woman 
who has. to do her own cooking 
and is conscious of the fact that 
‘she possesses 'a back must be im- 
mediately interested in the Garland 
way. 
This advertisement can be ex- 
pected to do the Garland Range 
good, but it would be much better 
if it offered something or told peo- 
ple to do something. 

An advertisement in these days 
will not do perfect work uriless it 
contains an offer to send a booklet, 
or catalogue, or in some other way 


Conceny  Dewen Chane 


Maswtectared ow by The Micbigen Stove 
Larges: Makers of Stoves and Ramgws te te W ott, 








gets action out of the reader. The 
ad that leaves the reader passive is 
not as good as it ought to be. 

* * ok 

This quarter page advertisement 
of the Monarch Water Heater is 
good in some respects, and inter- 
esting in all respects. 

We learn from this ad that in 
order to get hot water all you have 
to do is to open the hot water fau- 
cet, which action lights the fire,and 
there you are, When you shut 
the faucet, the fire goes out, and 
there you are again. 

This is a good story well told, 
but it seems as if the lady. in the 
picture was getting a_ terrific 
amount of steam fot her money. 
She is also fanning herself vigor- 
ously, which suggests that she is 
getting a superfluous amount of 
heat. Perhaps, though, she is dry- 
ing her hair, but, if this is the case, 
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she must have washed it first, and 
subsequently turned off the hot 
water, thus stopping the steam 
also. 

However, the fact that this ad- 
vertisement is a little odd in these 


Waiting for hoi water often “s 
means to-day soiled er to- 
morrow for the job. 


QUIPPED with the 

Monarch Water Heater, 
you open the hot water 
faucet, which action lights 
the fire. Ina minute, may- 
be less, you have all the hot 
water you need. Shut faucet, 
















Arranged for gas or 
pil Placed out 
of way in basement, 
Different sizes for dif- 
t needs. Write 
forcatalog E &listof 
users in your locality, 
Monarch Water 
Heater Co, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 





respects does not alter the fact 
that in many ways it is very good, 
* * * 


Nowadays theré seems to be a 
development in the use of photo- 
graphs in advertising which is not 
altogether to be commended, 

A baby or a woman can be de- 
pended upon in most cases to show 
up well in a photograph. They 
seem to fall into natural poses, and 
to do things in a graceful, natural 
and altogether attractive way. For 
these reasons a picture of a baby 
or a woman either doing some- 
thing or nothing fits into an adver- 
tisement. 

When a man tries it, however, 
tne result is different, and gen- 
erally painful. 

Why it is that the average man 
cannot have a picture taken of 
himself without. looking like a 
comic has never been explained, 
but, unless he sits perfectly sti! 
and looks solemn, the result is 
generally laughable. 

In the magazines lately there has 
been quite a number of photo- 
graphs of more or less handsome 
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men engaged in smoking cigars, 
waving their hands in a manner 
supposed to be impressive and em- 
emphatic, and doing other things 
which ought to make good adver- 
tisements, but do not. 

Here is a full page ad of 
the Commercial Correspondence 
Schools in which the gentleman, 
presumably Mr. Shoemaker, is 
about to step through the mortise 
with a threatening finger pointed 
in our direction. The intention 
was good, but the result is a strong 
reminder of the vill inous looking 
cowboy with his revolver pointed 
directly at you, which was one of 


Let Me Train Your Boy 
for Business. ¢ 
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the terrors of the billboards a year 
or two ago. 

Not that Mr. Shoemaker is an 
evil-looking gentleman—quite the 
contrary—but seen in action in this 
manner he is not what you might 
call alluring. 

* * * 

Harper & Brothers must be very 
well pleased with this black and 
white picture of Sherlock Holmes. 
They have used it so much that 
something ought to be done about 
it. 

It is a good, strong picture in 
many ways, and an excellent use 
of black and white contrasts, but 
it doesn’t belong in a full page 
magazine ad in the manner in 
which Harper & Brothers use it. 
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In other words, it is simply thrown 
in and does not form a connected 
and coherent part of the advertise- 
ment. 





If the black were extended 
around the entire advertisement in 
The Original Mtorics of 
Sherlock Holmes 
i} 
A. Conan Pople 





These world-famous “sto Contents 
ries are protected by copy- ven 
right, and can be hed 


fine volumes, splendidly ‘oe 
' bound in cloth, ome 
with full-page itlustre | sme me 
Soe eet | 
yr eangureliablaadeed [= 
three volumes on ~—s 
of ONE DOLLAR and | te segue rence 
small monthly payments | theme tor 

















pay + eek Sd dip egg Line LT 

© $1.00 every momth tmootha. Oo receipt reques books 

Jen dicnee snes rca You, wth atonal co son, for either HARPER'S 
AZINE or MARPER'S WEEKLY. In writing, sue which perictiical you 


Address Barper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New Pers Cite 


the form of a border, the appear- 
ance of the page would be greatly 
helped. 

A square-cornered black and 
white block of this kind is too 
severe when standing alone in ‘a 
type advertisement. 


GETTING BUSINESS WITH THE 
STOCK AD ILLUSTRATION. 


Once or twice a year I take a stock: 
cut catalogue and go out among my cus- 
tomers—and they include every business 
man in town, irrespective of political 
party ties—and show them the differ- 
ent cuts made for special lines, and I 
seldom leave them without an order for 
a few, and they pay for them ‘too. Last 
November I secured orders for over $20 
worth of cuts from different business 
men in my town to use in their nevigey 
advertisements, and T had my paper full 
to the brim with ads., printing eight 
pages all at home, and then I was 
crowded for room, and this in a town of 
not over 700 inhabitants.—W. F. Ban- 
croft, Wessington Springs, S. D., Re- 
publican, 








—_— +o —__—— 


No plan of publicity is adequate that 
does not take full account of the psy- 
chological fact that the human mind, 
even though fully satisfied that a prod- 
uct is the best there is, must be jogged 
with constant reminders to keep it from 
chasing around after new and untried 
things.—Mahin’s Magazine. 
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WEEKLY AD CONTEST. 
TWENTY-SECOND WEEK. 


In response to the weekly ad con- 
test twenty-nine advertisements 
were received in time for report in 
this issue of PRINTERS’ INK. The 
one here reproduced was deemed 
best of all submitted. It was sent 
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seem to be good advertisements. 
Each week one ad will be chosen 
which is thought to be superior to 
every other submitted in the same 
week. The ad so selected will be 
reproduced in Printers’ INK, if 
possible, and the name of the send- 
er, together with the name and 
date of the paper in which it had 
insertion, will also be stated. A 








the salary limit is almost unknown. 





Edgerly Block. 


in by Arthur J. Hill, Fresno, Cal., 
and it appeared in the Fresno, Cal., 
Democrat for July 18, 1904. 
coupon was mailed to Mr. Hill as 
provided in the conditions which 
govern this contest, viz.: Any read- 
er may send in an ad which 
he or she notices in any peri- 
odical for entry. Reasonable care 
should be exercised to send what 


A Typewriter Free in Your Home 


Don’t overlook this offer if you intend taking a business cobrse this fall}. 


Come pp and let's talk it over—we'll let you have the machine right gow if you 
like, and your term needn't commence before September Ist. 


Bborthsipa and {ypewriting experts are in demand every day; it’s a paying pro- 
fession for anv bright young lady or gentleman to Jearn—a knowledge of shorthand and 
typewriting has paved the way for.some of the biggest positions in the country, where 


Why don't you iwke a conrse this fall?. The cost is very small, and we can teach 


you this profitable professivp ip six months. 
Think it over, avd let us pear from you, 


FRESNO BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Jd N Sprouse, Proprietor, 









Fresno. 






coupon good for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ INK will be sent 


A to the person who sends the best 


ad each week. Advertisements 
coming within the sense of this 
contest should preferably be an- 
nouncements of some retail busi- 
ness. The sender must give his 
own name and date of the paper 
in which the ad had insertion. 











Che Montgomery Advertiser. 


** Alabama’s Only Metropolitan Newspaper.’’ 


Sworn Net Paid Circulation for 1903: Daily, 11,071; Sunday, 15,051 3 
Weekly, 13,567. Accorded Double Golden Symbol (@@) by 
The American Newspaper Directory. 









Advertising sing Agencies. 


Advertisements under thishe this head, two Seer mare 
without display, 10 cents a line. Musi 
hand-d in one week in advance. 

After September 1st the iret of advertis- 
ing under this heading will bo 20 cents a 
line or 88 an Inch eac panertiom and dis- 
play type may be used if desi 


ALABAMA, 


AES -% ADVERTISING CO., Mobile, Alabama. 
istributing and Outdoor Advertisi ng. 


CALIFORNIA. 


OLDEN GATE ADVERTISING CO., 3400-3402 
Sixteenth St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Ci nia.” Estab. .L CO., Los Angeles, Califor- 
b. — Place —_ any 


oul toor Effect ~mg q -~ *- ed PPACL: 


C COAST ADVERTISING. 2 25c. copy; $2 year. 


pasa AND SWASEY. 107 New Montgom- 

Francisco—Largest_ agency west 

of Chicago; occupy 10,000 sq. ft.; semper Ls people; 

all or any part of an — cam- 

n; can save advertisers me he aay ju- 

die’ ‘ously for sowapapere, bill 8, wall signs, 

street cars,distributing,etc. Can p! bred goods with 

wholesaiers and retailers. Knowing Ccast condi- 

ere wecan place your advertis’g without waste. 
Write for booklets. 


CONNECTICUT™. 


W E, WHITTELSEY, New Haven, Conn., ¢ 
e cialty of mail-order adver tisin:z. Est. 1 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


~ FOR my Want Ad in 15 leading dailies. 
+) Send for listsand prices. L. P. DARRELL 
ADVERTISING AGENC Star Bldg.,Warh., v.C. 


KENTUCK y. 
M. CALDWELL Adv. Ag’cy. Louisville, plans, 
e prepares, placesadv’ng; newpapers, mags. 


MISSOURI. 


I W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING COM- 
e PANY, Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW JERSEY. 
AIL order advertisin nee spoviak 
STANLEY DAY AGENC AGENCY, masket, No 
NEW :W YORK. 


Oars AGENCY, 220 Broadw N. Y. 
Medical journal advertising comialively. 


LBERT FRANK & CO., 2 Broad Street, N. Y. 
General pre ba Agents. Fstablished 
lelphia. Advertis- 


Chicago, Boston, P! 

ae all kinds placed in ar part of the world. 
G FO. P ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New 

% York, haye representatives calling in per- 
son = er and retailers taking up 
State State. and offer advertisers the un- 
usual facilities of this service. Scbewes for in- 
troducing and selling goods, 


on seeecan ADVERTISING COM- 
100 William York. th 


goods abroad and foreign goods in the home 
market. Communications from manufacturers 
desiring larger ou' requested. 


OHIO. 
hme. x E, RUNEY, Fueey Bldg., Cincin- 
O. Newspaper, Magazine Out-door 
Advertising. Printing, nting, Designs, Writings. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
[HE H. 1. IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
(Establish 


925 Chestnut Street, t Street, Philadelphia. 


FOLEY & t HORNBERGER 
Advertisi ing Agen gents, 
1208 Commonwealth Blag., gate. 
“Less Black and White, and more Gray Matter.” 
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RHODR ISLAND. 


O. F. me. y! AGENCY. Providence—Bright, 
“ad eas,” magazine, news- 
paper ae 
CANADA, 
Fors $4.50 we insert 25 words, classified, once in 
best 18 dailies of 15 largest Canadian cities; $ 
3 insertions, $12. Send cash with order. 
DESBAKATS ADV, AGENCY Ltd.. Montreal. 
scan tala scree accia 
CULTIVATING SMALL ADVER- 
TISERS. 
Witmincrton, DEL., July 12, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I enclose herewith a page of the 
as Journal of to-day. 1 think you 
will articularly interested dn it 
ana ot the number of-small adver- 
tisements it contains. This seems to be 
along the line that Printers’ INK has 
been preaching for some years past, that 
newspapers ought to pay just as much 
attention to the small ads as they do to 
the big department stores. We have 
been trying some missionary work, along 
the lines you have suggested, from time 
to time and have found that we were 
particularly successful. We are glad to 
tell you that the combination of your 
ideas with our own has resulted in our 
carrying a larger number of these ads 
than any other of the home papers. I 
might add that all of these small ad- 
vertisements are prepared by our ad- 
vertising denartment, although of course, 
you may notice that one or two of the 
ideas were borrowed from Printers’ 
Ink. Trusting that you may find the 
page of interest, I am, 

Yours vety truly, 
Irvin F. PASCHALL, 
Business Manager the Evening Journal, 
peta < tees 


THE MANILA TIMES. 


749-750 Marquette Building, 
Cuicaco, July 22, 1904. 
Editoy of Printers’ INK: 

In your issue of July 13th, on page 29 
ou mention the newspapers published in 
fanila, Philippine Islands. We aré 

sorry to notice that you left out what 
we and many others consider the most 
important paper in Manila, that is the 
Manila Times. The Times has a circu- 
lation of over 5,500 daily. It was es- 
tablished fourteen days after the Am- 
ericans took possession of the Islands. 
Its publisher was enterprising enough to 
get a detail of men—printers—from the 
ranks of the soldiers and after clipping 
the accents and marks from the Spanish 
type found in a Spanish newspaper 
office, was able to get out an American 
rk aged The Times now has a thor- 
ough y equipped and modern newspaper 
plant. It is the pioneer American daily 
newspaper not only of the Philippines 
but of the entire Orient and the Far 
East. It has a daily cable service from 
China, Europe and America. It is rail- 
ed daily to 427 towns and villages in the 
Archipelago. In all of the larger towns 
it has a representative who looks after 
the local circulation and@ news. 

e have represented the Times since 

mber, 1902 and have gotten for it 
considerable business from American 
advertisers. Yours very truly, 

Payne & Youne, 
Per Edgar H. Young. 
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A Roll of Honor 





No 
requisite qualification. 


amount of money can buy a place in this list for a paper not having the 





Agrees under t 
issue 


this 
of the a. ‘Tewepaper 


ted from publishers who, accord- 
rectory, have submitted for 


i the Direc 
tet od edition of the Directory a detailed circulation statement, duly signed and dated. 
These are generally regarded oe ~ araemaae who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know what he pays his hard cas 


Announcements — this classification, if entitled as above, cost 20 cen 


line under a YEARLY contrac 


t, $20.80 for a full year, 10 per cent discount if paid holly in 


advance. Weekly, monthly or ‘quarterly correct ons to date showing increase of circulation 
can be made, provided the publisher sends a statement in detail, properly signed and 
dated, covering the additional period, in accordance with the rules of the American News- 


paper Directory. 


ALABAMA. 

Anniaton, Evening Star. Daily aver. of 1908, 
1,651. Repuulic, weekly ave aver, 1903, 2,216. 

Birmingham, Ledger, dy. ly. Average for 1903, 
16,670 mer Katz., Special Agent, N. ¥ 

ARIZONA. 

Biabee, Review, W. B. Kelley, pub. 
In 1902 Se eee nae than 5.85%. de fob no 
fesue less than 1, con 

Pheonix, B Republican. | Dai Dail pin a 

6,088. T. Logan Speci 


ARKANSAS. 

Fort Smith, Tinne. daily. In 1902 no issue less 
than 00. \ctual Te Jor August, 
September, Ootober, 1008, By 1 1903, 8,109. 

Little Rock, Arkansas Methodist. Geo. Thorn- 
burgh, pub. Actual ul average 1903, 10,000, 

Little Reek, Baptist Adv Advance, wy. Actual 

average 1903, 4,650, four months 1904, 4,720. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Fresno, Morning Republican, daily. Aver. 1903, 
5,160, March, 6,250. E. 50, E. Katz, Sp. Ag., N. Y. 

Oakland, Signs of the tthe Times. Actual weekly 
average for 1903, 82,842, 

Redlands, Facts, daily. daily. Daily average for 
1903 1.456, No — 

San Di Sun. pal average 
” 1908, 2, A 2 ian . H, Portertield, p 

an Fragen, Cat, d’y ‘all, d’y and 8’y. 3. of Spreck- 

Py Actual daily weree? #3. year ending June, 
1904, 61,802; Sunday, 8 

San Jone, Evening Beret. daily. The Herald 
Co, Average for year end. At Aug., 1902, 8,597. 

San J Morning Mercury, daily. Mercury 
Publi; shing Co. Average for for 1962, 6 ee. 


San Jone, Pacific Tree and Vine, mo, W. G. 
hannan. ‘ual average, 1903, 6,185. First 
three months, 1904, 8,166. 


COLORADO. 


Denver, Fost, daily. Loe Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co. 903,88.%798. Average 
Sor June, ssh 4%, o° “Gain, 8,716. 


62” The absolute Bhs ae of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran-| (52, 
teed by the publishers of the 
American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully contro- 

verts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 
t 1903, 
1d Q1800. Ferry Lukens, Jr. N A Aerie: Sor 190. 


Merltden, Morning ng Record and Republican. 
Daily average for 1903, 7,582. 

New Haven, Evening Kegister. daily. actual 
av. for 1908, 18;571; Sunday, 11,292. 








New -—* Goldsmith and Silversmith, 
monthly. Actual average for 1903, 7,817. 

New maven, Palladium, « dail Average for 
1903, 7,625. H. Katz, Special A “Agent. N.Y. - 

New Haven, Union. Av. 1903, ies Sirst 3 
mos, 1904, 15,942. E. Katz, Special’A. BY. 

Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Diaaand Sor 1903, 
4,988; first three months 1904, 6,178. 

Seymour, Record, weekly. W. C. Sharpe, Pub. 
Actual eal average 4 1903, % eo. 


bee et ny: ° ry. Republican, Daily a r 903, 
5,846. laxwell. Spec. Agts, 
DELAWARE. 


Wilmington, Every Eveni Average guar- 
anteed wrtototion for 1903, 10.784. = 


YRadneten, Morning News, -- News Pub- 
lishing Co., publishers. Av. for 1903, 9,988. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington. Ev. Star, v. Star News- 
paper Co. Average for 1908, t 1 1908, $s ‘oss ©). 
| Tribune, weekly. eekly. Ave e for 1902, 


mos. 1903, 1y 8. 
mith & Thompson, Rep., N. Y. & Chicago. 


LORIDA. 
JackacnvBle. nero. oe. Aver. 1908, 
8,898. EF. Katz, Special Agent, York, 
Tampa, Morning Tribune. daily. Tampa Tri- 
bune Pub. Co, Average for 1903, .610. 
GEORGIA. 
Atlanta, age dy. Av. 1903, 88,928 June: 
1904, 44,051. Semi-weekly 89,981. 
Agente, News. Actual daily average, 1903, 
20.104, Average April, 1904, 26,547, 
Atlanta, Southern Cultivator, agriculture. 
> Actual a ee bo fe: 125. Aver- 
age 


Nationa 
104,099. Fi 


six ‘months 19048 1904, 1904, 88,666. 


Lafayette, Walker Co. Me: Teleeneieh: weekly. N. 
C. Napier, Jr., pub. Av. for 1903, 1,640, 


IDAHO. 
Bae ital News, d’y and wy. Capital News 
Ptg. ni Aver. aa. daily 2,761, weekly 
8,475. ret 6 mos. 1904, dy. 8,016, wy. 8,868. 


ILLINOIS. 

Cairo, Citizen. Daily average 1903, 818; week- 

yi ite. iret sie months 1904, —_ 1 et, 
1,125. June, 1904, daily 1,82 

potent News. In 1902 no issue less than 
1,100 daily and 8,400 weekly (163). = four 
mus. 1904, no day’s issue of da ly less than 2,600, 

Chheoay Ad Sense, pee, monthly. The Ad eae 
Co., pubs, Actual a’ average fo for 902, soaesyit © 


"nee Atnales ofdal Clini ic, monthly. 
\bbott, pu Witt Clough, ad 





"arcaias ays now 30,000. wo ing. 
last t months, 25,250. 
a + of the ‘American medical pro, 
Chieago, American Bee Journal, weekly. 
Actual average for 1902, 7,485. 


Chieago, Bakers’ Helper, monthly. H. R. 
| Ulis-old. Average for 1903, 4,175 (@O). 


over 
Yaw 











Ohie: Breeders’ Rapatte stoak farm,week- 
Sanders or 105 


Pub. Co. average 
di.080, 20 weeks onde _ 18, 1904, 69,162. 


mo. D.,H. Crouse, 
pi alas pourane ae oe 1908, 7,000. , 
po al en 


pomtenge. Grain Dealers Journal, s.mo. Grain 
impany. Av. for 1908, 4,854 (@0). 
Ghjenge. | Gregg Writer, monthly. Shorthand 
and Typewriting. Actual average 1903, 11,666. 
Chieago, Home gy ret mo. T.G. Mauritzen. 
Act. av. 1903, 22,500. Last 3 mos. 1903, $4,000. 
Chicago, pia Amer. Med. A Wy. av. 
1903, 28,615, First six months 1904, oe 81, 156. 
Masonic Voice-Review, mo. Ave for 1902, 
26,041. For six months 1908, 26,166. 
Chieageo, Monumental News. mo. R. J. Haight, 
pub, Av. for year end. July, 1902, 2,966. ale 
Chieago, Musical Leader & Concert-Goer, 
a Aver. year ending January 4, 18,548. 
feago. National Harness Review, * AY. 
an ry &,291. First 8 mos, 1903, 6,25) 
Park and Cemetery and Lan ‘sn a 
mo. Av. for year ending Stet 102, 2,041, 
Chie: Record-Herald. Average for 1903, 
daily 132,218, Sunday 191,817. A 
Chieago, Retailer’s Journal, monthly. Act- 
ual average for 1903, 6,785. 
Chieago, The Operative Mi Miller,monthly. Act- 
ual average fur 1903, 5.542. 
Evanaton, Correct English: How to Use It, mo. 
Actual aver. year ending March, 1904, 10,000. 


Gibson City, Courier, weekly. Estab. 1873. 
Actual average year ending J ending June 30, 1904, 1,292. 

Kewanee, gy A Phage +—~ jor -. 
daily! s. 088, weekly 1,4 Average 
anteed circulation daily fatty for . Fan'y 1904, 8,1 oo. 

Peorta, Star, evenings ana conde. porns 
Actual sworn average for 1908 for 1903, 22,19 

Roekford, Register ter Gazette. Dy. av. for 1993, 
5, 226, s.-wy. 6,416. Shannon, 150 Nassau. 


Roekford, Republic, daily. Actuat average 
Sor 1903, 6,540. La UVoste & Maxwell, N.Y. 


INDIANA. 


Connersville, "gece weekly. Actual aver- 
age for 1903, 1,56 

Evaneville, Courigr daily and 8. Courier Co., 
pub. Act. av. 02,11,218 (244). Sworn av. ’03. — 
618. Smith & Thompson, Sp. Rep.,N.Y.& Chi 

Evanaville. Journal-News. Av. for 1903, dy 
18,852, S’'y 14,120. £. Katz, Sp. Agt., N.Y. 

















Goshen. Cooking Club, monthly. A Sor 
1903, 26,878. A ‘persisten t am Rng as - 
wives keep every issue for daily reference 


Lafayette, Morning Journal i, Sworn 
average 1903, 4,002; June, 19 une, 1904, 4, 492. 


Marion, Leader, daily. daily. W.B. Westlake, pub. 
Actual aver. for 6 mos. end, end, June 30, ’04, &,741. 


Munele, Star, and 8’y. fF Star Pup. Co. Aver 
Sor 1903, Vy rie 6, S’y 19, S’y 19,250. 


Notre Dom, The Ave Mar Maria, Catholic aad 
magazine. Actual average for 1903, 24,082. 


aaa Clarion-News, daily. fa Pub- 
lishing Co. Average for e for 1902, 1,82 


Page yy Evening Item. Item. nel ly. av. for 





908, 8,552. me for Dec., 1903, 8,74 
Riehmond, Su: eee. Sworn av. 1903, dy. 
8,811. For Feb., 1904, 8,944. 


South Rend. Tribune. Sworn da 
1908,5,718. Sworn av. for May, 6,579. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Ardmore, Ardmoreite, daily and _ weekly. 
Average for 1903, dy., 1 9951; wy., 8,872. 


Pn. tapaagel 
Burlington, Gazette Sn hos. pons pub. 
Average for 1903, Ree an., 1904, 6,050 
Daven ly aver. 1903, 8 055, 
8. wy. 1, ae.’ pn sens Pach 1904, 9,508. Cir. 
guar. more than double of any Davenport daily. 


a By average 
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Decorah, Decorah-Posten (Norwegian). 
av, cir’n, 1908, 89,681. March, ehh Yr aia 


Des Moines, Sapa daily. Lataeatte 
publisher. Actual a Sor weLwoe! 
Average for jirst six tz monthe 1904, 85.8 808. 


City ci: tion the Proc net an ~~ thes 
absolutely guarantesd. Onty eventen 
newsyaper ca rrying, Gavertising oft th Gh pon | 
ment ag largest amount Re - local 


advertisin, 

Dea Moines, News, daily. daily. Actual average 
1903, 45,876. 7” i: 
Des Moines, Spirit of the West.wy. Ho 
and live stock. Average for! for 1902, 6.095. mer: 

Des Moinen, Wallace's Farmer, wy. Est. 1879. 

Actual average for 1903, $8,769. 

Muscatine. Journal. Daily av. 1903 4,849, 
semi-weekly 2,708, first four months 5, 167. 

Ottumwa, Courier. Daily ounnge Sor March 
and April. 1904, 5,021. weekly average for 
March and April, 1904, 7,704. 

Sioux rio A . Journal. Dy. ri av. for 1903 (sworn) 
is. 492, daly > Sor om six months of 1904, 


rds alwa; . More readers in 
ite * field ‘anny of all other ¢ daily. papers combined, 
KANSAS. 


Girard, Appeal to Reason, weekly. J. A. Way- 
land. Average for 1903, 260,096. 

Mutehinson. News. Daily 1903, B-Fe8, weekly, 
2, . 12, KE. Katz, Agent, New Yori 


ska, Western School Lani educational 
onl ly. Average for 1903, 8,125. 


KENTUCKY. 


Harrodeburg, Democrat. Best bay A - best 
section Ky. Av, 1908, 8,582; growing fast 


Lexington, Leader. Av.’03, 5,828, Sy. 4. 092, 
ist q’t’r ’04, dy. 8, 928, Sy. 5,448. E. Katz, agt. 

Loulaville, Evening Post, dy. Evening Post 
Co., pubs. Actual avevage for 1903,26,964. 


Padueah, Sun. daily. Average, 1903, 2,181; 
for May, 1904, 2,918, 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans, Item orden . M. Denholme, 
ublisher. Average =. -» 1904, 19,895, 
‘eb., 20,512; March,. 20,65. 


New Orleans, News. Dy. av. 1903, 17,528, 
Sunday 17,687. 


New Orleana, The Southern Ruck, official 
organof Elkdom in La, and Miss. Av,’03, 4,780, 


arya 


Augusta, Comfort, mo. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average for 1903, 1 965,500 


Bangor. Commercial. Average for 1903, daily 
8,218, weekly 29,006, 

Dover, Piscataquis Observer. Actual weekly 
average 193, 1,904, 

Lewiaton, Evening Journal, daily. Aver. for 
1903, 6,814 (© ©), weekly 15,482 (© ©). 


Phillipa, Maine Woods and Woodsman,weekly. 
J. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1903, 8,041. 


Portland. Evening Express. Yt % Sor 1903, 
daily 11,740, Sunday Telegram 8,090. 


MARYLAND. 


Balt! pores News, got he Evening News Pub- 
lishing Co. Average 3, 44,582. For June, 
1904, &5,7 05, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Reston, Globe. Average for 1903, daily, 195,- 
554, Sunday, 297,824. 

Largest circulation in New England. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
a: eA price, 

New England M ne, monthly- 

ae reo. .» pubs. _Average 1902, 21,580. 

Boaton, Post, dy. Average Aver gos for ‘or 1903, 178,808. 

*. 


Av. for April, 1904, dy. 218,1 Sy. 177,050. 
15% Pr.or G. te. ale tn New Yate ‘ 














~"sSeae -s> 








Boston, Traveler, Ra 18%, Actual daily av. 
192, 78,8562. 76,666. For 1904, to 
June /, “tolte overage, 8, 794, 

Largest ith hom circulation in ies o Evaignd. 

Reps. : ipson, N.Y. and Chicago. 


Gloucester, Cope Ann Sins Actual rd 
average year ending February 15, 1904, 4,80: 
aver. jirst six mos. 1904, 6,241; June, 1904, 6, 52S. 


North Adama, Transcript, even. Daily net 
1903, 5,267. Daily av. wv. printed June, 1904, S858, 


Springfield, Good Housek Bouskeoping, mo. Aver- 
age for 1903, 185,992. First six months 1904, 
161,166. ‘AU advertisements guaranteed. 


Springfield, ublican. Av, 1903, dy. 15,542 
(OO), Sun. 15,27 (QO), wy. wy. 4,086. 


Worcester. Evening Post, Post, daily. Worcester 
Post Co. Average for 1908, 14 tit 


eeemenatee, i inion Pu ot jue, age A (00). 
an. in 
United States 4 Roll of Honor: 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian. Telegram, dy. D. W. Orpnton, i As. ‘or 
1903, 8,912. Aver. sat. 4mos., of 1904, 4,100 f 


Detroit, Free Press. Awerage for 1903, deity 
42,918, Sunday 58,845. 


Grand Rapids, Evening Press, Average 
1903, 37,499. 40,000 guar. aily 7 for 1904, 


Grand Ra aplds, Herald. Average daily issue 
or 1903, 22, $2 


covines, Citizen, daily. daily. James O’Donnell, 
pub. Actual a average Sor 1903, $ee (466). ‘Av- 
erage for jirst six months 1903, 4,828. 


Jackson, Press and Patriot. Actual daily 
aver, for 1903, 5,649. Av. 9. Av. June, a 6,628. 


Kalamazoo, Evening Tel a First six 
mos. 1904, dy. 9,881, June, $ June, 9, 8,-w. 9,281. 


Kalamazoo, Gazette-News Tae 108, "aaily.8, 671. 
Guarantees 4,000 more than 
other daily Y paper per published in the city. “actuat 
3 months to June ‘st, 10,198. 


Saginaw. Courier-Herald, of, Sunday. 
Average 1903, $,288; }; Sune, 190 190k, 10,179. 


Saginaw. Evening News, d News, daily. Average for 
1903,11,815. June, 1904, daily 14,288. 4 


MINNESOTA. 


wr itmenneli. Farmers’ Tribune, twice .a-week 
Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1903,'68,686. 


Peeing Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1903, 78,854. First six 
months 1904, 79,500. 


geeeqeel Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
wan J. Turnblad, pub. 1/903,49,057. 


po neeetes et The Housekeeper ; —_— 
monthly. Actual average 1908, 268, 250 


Minneapolis. Journal, daily. loan Print- 
ing Co. Average for first 6 mos, in 1904,68, 295. 


Minneapolis Tribune. W. J. Mu phy, pub. 
Est. Oldest gg Aver- 
age 7 1902, daily, 66,872; "sundoy, 
56,850. For 1903, daily average, 72,88 
Sunday, 61,074. Daily av ye 

uarter of oe wee Ls 120) junday, 

2,924. Su we 

mouths Lor ae 1904 1008 69,04 \e The daily av- 

Hy +4 the first five months of year was 
.) 


aie tec 
in 4 4 ’s American Ne iper 
Directory that publishes ¢ cir- 
culation over 
— down to date in ROLL OF 
ONOK, or elsewhere. The Trib- 
une is the ree recogni ant 
Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


Owatonna, Chronicle, semi-w’y. Av. for 
” Owat vi leading newspaper. 


wre 


1903, 1,896. 
Present 


‘onna’s 
t circulation, 2,100. 
St. Paul. Der Wanderer, with ag’ sup., Der 


Farmer im Westen, wy. Av. for 1903, 10,500, 
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St. Paul, Dipeteh usr A 044. 
Present 57,8 ST. r PAUL'S EAD- 
ING NEWSPAPER. Wy av aver. 1903, 78,026. 


St. Paul, ay = daily. daily. Globe Co., publishers. 
Actual average for 1903, 1908, 81,5 41. 


St. Paul. New: “daily. Actual average for 
1903, $5,816. “s A 
St. Paul. Pioneer-Press. Daily average for 
1903 $4,298, Sunday 80,988. = A 
dy zoel, = 7 a pamener, 8 ri.,s.-mo, Est, 1882, 
b. 50c. Th. Shaw, “Act, av. year end, 
Porwary, Te eel. Actual present av. ene 
St. Paul, Volkszeitung. Actual ar a 
dy. 11,116, wy. 28,414, 414, Sonntagsblatt 2 S408: 
Winona, Republican and B and Herald, daily. Aver- 
age 1902, 8,202; 1903, 4,044, 


Winona, Westlicher Herold. “to 
22,519; Sonntags Winona, 28.118; Vv blatt 
des Westens, 30,045. 


-MISSISSIPPI. 


Viekaburg, American, daily. In1902, no issue 
less than 1, 30. In 1903, 1,900 copies. 


MISSOURI. 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average 1908, 10 510, 
Mar., 1904, 11, 491. E. Katz, E. Katz, Special Agent, N. 


Kaneas City, iopenal. © yurnal, d'y ard w'y. a atailie 
Sor 193, daily 60,268, 68, weekly 188,725. 


Kansas City. World, dail daily. Actual average 
Sor 1903, 61,2 


Springheld, pa ay South, monthly. Actual 
average for 1908, 


St, Foun News and Press. pe aver. for 
1903, 80,418. Last 3 mos. 1903, 85,065. 


An Louls, Medical Brief, 1 Brief,mo. J. J. Lawrence, 
A.M., M.D., ed. and pub. Av. Av. for 1903, 37,950. 


National Farmer and Stock Grower, mo. Av. 12 
mos. end. Dec., 1903, 106.625. 1902, 68,588, 


Lay Loulsa, Star. Actual daily average for 
1903, 64,878. 


St. Louls. The Woman's | Put, Go. Proven monthly. 
Women and home. Lewis Pu! 
ws on 1,845,511. 


Act = aver. 
7 months 1,596. ies, 





guaran eed ah exceed 1,506,00 copies pull 
count. Largest circulat of any p 
in the world, 
ono ge og 
naeconda, Stan Sor 1903, 


10.509. qONTAN A'S BEST NEWS. APER. 
Butte. American Labor Union Journal, week- 
ly. Average 1903, 20,549 0.549 general circulation. 


Butte, Inter-Mountain, evening. Actual sworn 
net circulation for 1903, 10,6 %. Guarantee 
la: circulation in State of Montana. Sworn 
net circulation for January, 1904, aver. 14,185. 


NEBRASKA. 
afeeer, ™% = a wy By } a F 


JAnegin, Sev oe Actual average for 1903, 
11,165, April, 1904, 14,485. 


Saniisten Deutsch-Amerikan sayener, weekly. 
eae average for 1903, 1903, 158,525. 


incoln. Freie — esse, weekly. Actual average 
ne 1903, 159.400 


Lineo!n, Nebraska ca Teacher, monthly. Towne 
Crabtree, pubs. Average fc Sor 1903, 5,810. 


Lincoln, Western rn Medical Review, mo. Av. yr. 
endg. _ 1903, 1,800. In 1902, 1,660. 


Omaha, Den Danske Pioneer, wy. ar F. 
Neble Due. Co. Average for : Sor 1903, 29,084. 


Omaha, News, daily. ily. Actual average for 1903, 
41,824. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Franklin Falla, Journal-Transcript. weekly. 
Towne & Robie. Actual average 1903, 560. 


NEW J ERSEY. 
Asbury Park, Press, J. L. Kinmonth, pub, 
Actual average 1903, St9R. In 1902, 8,556, 
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Camden, Daily Courier. Est. 1876. Net aver. 
circulation for 6 mos. end. April, 30, 1904, 7,7 OR 


Camden, Post-Telegram. Actual daily aver- 
age, 1903, &,798 sworn. mn. Jan., 1904, 5,889. 


mM wy - Reporter, week: week. A. * Jenkins, 
Actual average for —{¥ 019. 

‘Baboken Observer, dai aunt average 
1902, 18,097 ; Sept., 1903, 1903, BB. a 51. 


Jeraey City, Evening Journal. Arera: y? gg 
4903, 19.012. First six mon months 1904, 20,81 


Newark, Rvening News. News. Even News Pub. 
Co. Av. for 1903, dai ly 58.896. y 16,291. 


Newmarket, Advertiser’ Guide,mo. Stanley 
Day, publisher. Average for Sor 1903, 5,125. 


anne po, , Register, week —, Est. 1878. John 
tual average 1903, 2,961. 


Fen en. 03,8, 759. 


wy. 
since Feb., 04, more than 8,900. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany, Journal, evening. Journal Co, Aver- 
age one year to April 30, 1904, 17,288. 


(tens. by as Union, every evening 
1856. Average for. ‘or first three m three months 1908, ‘enone: 


Pay my Evening He Herald, daily. Herald 
Average for first three m three months 1904, 18,214, 


Ww, 


“Washing . Star, 
Washington 


Buffalo, Consiee, morn.; Enquirer, even. 
. Conners. ‘or 1903, morni: 882, 
evening $3,082; , iundag average 68, 86. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average 1903, 
79,408. First 3 months 1904, 85.949. 
Catakill, Recorder, weekly. Ha Hall, edi- 
tor. 1903 av., 8,408. Av. June, 1904, 8,615. 
niet Democrat, Fridays. Est. 1840. Aver. 
, 2,248. Only Dem. paper in county. 
e Rey, Gazette. Est. 1826. Arer. 1903. anaes. 
Larg. wy. circ. Genesee, Orleans & Niagara Cos. 
PR ay Republican, established 1821. Chas. H. 
Betts, editor and prop. Circulation 1903, 2,821. 


Mount Vernon, Daily Argus. Average 1903, 
2,959. Westchester County's leading paper. 
Newburgh, News, daily. Av. for 1903, 4,487 
1,000 morethan News daily. Av, for 08, 4.48%, 





New mp + 
Am oe R. M. Van Arsda) 
pub. pm 1908, 75. — ey 1904, ‘a‘soon ™ 


American Machinist. w’y, machine construc. 
(Alse European edition.) tion.) Average 1903, 20,475, 


Army & Key, = irnal. Est. 1863. Weekly aver. 
for 1903, 9. 4 pa t circulation (May 7) 
9,415. W.C. P. Church, Pubs. 


Automobile (The), weekly. Flatiron Building. 
Average circulation 1903, 10.022. 
Baker’s ois Review. monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 


publishers. arerage for 1903, 4,450. 
Average for last three senthe 1903, 4,700. 


s Magazine, omer monthly. Ben- 

r ios. Average for 29,2 . Your 

vertisement in Dae ae ‘aoaine will bring 
business, because its circulation has 


you 
QUANTITY, CHARACTER, aa 
Benziger’s Mi ne is sold only by yea pots ob 
oa me Sa a in its columns 
people. Adwertis- 
tag renee, 8,38 cente per agate. p— 4 Toe. 
Clipper, weekly (Thea‘ (Theatrical). Frank Quee 
Pub. Co., Ltd. aler r. For 1908, 26.912 (© ©) (689). 
Dry Goods, pam. hly. Max J rhuber, pub- 
lisher. Actual average for 190%, 4,86 6. 
Fl Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shep- 
ard Clark Co. Average for 1903, 6,667. 
Electrical Review. sy — 94 Electrical Review 
Pub, Co. Average for 1903, 6. 6.885 (O©). 
ee a. 8 fashion. Actual 
average for 1903, @ 
Engineering News. A weekly journal of civil, 
mechanical, vmining and electrical engineering. 
Average circulation 1903, 12,642 (© @). 
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Forward, daily Forward Association, 
age for 1903, 48,241. _— 


+) | Fourtrack, News, peoeee. Actual av, git 

‘or six mon ing Jui 4 8. 

July ed edition guaranteed 100,000. _— 
Haberdasher, mo., est. 1881. Actual average 

1908, 7.166. Binders’ vit and Post 0 
receipts distributed mon monthly to advertisers. 


Hardware, semi-monthly. Average 1902, f 
8,802 (683); average for 198, 9,581. ” 


Hardw: Dealers’ ine, a 
1903 no toons les than or bee in. 


Junior Toilettes, fashion fashion monthi 
huber, pub. Actual L average 1903, $6,5 


Leslie’s -¥-% Mogasine New York, Average 
circulation or the 2 ‘2 months, 218,684, 
Present auaee ct: fon 288,2 78. 

Morning Telegraph, daily. Daily Telegra, 
Co., pubs. pay or I 1902, 28,228 y sa 


Music Trade Review, music music trade and art week- 
ly. Average for 1903, 5,588, 


National Provisioner, weekly. Packing ho 
pote cotton seed oil, etc. ete. Taos av. on 6.408. 


iewspaperdom, w "ly. Rec ‘ized journal of 
a. = pub’g ‘and adv’ ‘g. Aver. ake 5,189. 


New Thought, monthly. 27 F. 22d St., New York. 
ee publisher. Number of copiesand 
rates 


Max ax Jaeger. 





poche Ain gi ~f each ment) — first 
reading matter. Sample copy free for the as! 
Worth exami Sew. "THOUGHT 8 


yess List of ead Ok Officials, qly. Railr’d 
&Transp. Av. 1902, 17,696; av. 1903, 17,992. 
Printers’ Ink, =m Om A ly. A Journal for advertis- 
os, $5.00 per y Average for 193, 
1,001. phy May 18, 1904, § 18, 190k, 28,800 00 copes 
The Ladies’ World, mo.. hi mo., grordels. Average 
net paid circulation, ‘1908, 280.15: 
ant The She Fecote’s 's Home Journal soarpel. 5 s15.250 mentite, 
|, average ctr- 
oe ~y t's to paid-nvideance sub- 
scribers. M. Lupton, Publ 
The Worl 4. Actual aver. fo Sor 1908, Morn., 278,+ 
607, Evening, 857,102, Sunday, 888,650. 


Toilettes, fashion, monthly. Max Jagerhuber, 
publisher. Actual a average for 1903, 61,800. 

Rochester, Case and Comment, mo. Law. Av. 
Sor 1903, $0,000 ; ee average, 80,186. 





Seheneetady, daily. A. N. Liecty, 
pe Ae a Tne 9,007. ye werage for 
1903, 11,628. 


Pe Evenin ig Herald, daily. Herald Co. 
pub. Aver. 1903, dail y 88,107, Sunday 88,496. 


Ttlea, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1903, 2.708. 


Pj Press, daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher, 
Average for 1903, 14.004, 


Warsaw, Western New Yorker, weekly. Arer- 
age for 1903, 8,802. In county of 32,000 with 
no daily. 


Wellaville, Reporter. Unly dy. and s.-wy. in 
Co. Av. 1903, daily, 1.184; semi-weekly, 2,958. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Charlotte, Observer. North Carctinate fore 
08 on ct. daily av. O82 ; 

Sunday, 6,791 cemtweekly 8,800. First three 
monte: 1904, 6,578. 


——- fen Tar Heel, weet, Actus 
average 1903, 8,5 0. vers ten cou 


Biblical Recorder, weekly. Average 
First five months 1904,10,166. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Grand Forka, Herald, dy. av. for fi 1, eae 
5.862. Will quar. 6. 060 Yor & ie la’ 
BIGGEST DAILY. Ia Coste & sent) N. WY. Rep. 

Grand Forks, Normanden weekly. Ar. ung 1903 


on Bas. le 
1903, 8,8 





5,451. Guar. 6,800 after March 9th, 130. 








— 
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The following letter was issuéd from THE PHILADELPHIA 
PRESS Office, Philadelphia, aud is self explanatory. 





THE PRESS COMPANY 


Publisher's Office, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 14, 1904. 


Mr. Charles J. Zingg, = 
Business Manager and Managing Editor, 
‘*Printers’ Ink,’’ New York City, N.Y. 


Dear Sir:— 


THE PHILADELPHIA PRESS is the Real Estate 
medium of Philadelphia; its supremacy has been 
conceded for years. The record proves it. 


The figures below show that THE PRESS still 
maintains this leading position. It carries more 
Real Estate advertising than any other Philadel- 
phia newspaper. 

The following comparison of classified Real 
Estate advertising covers the months of March, 
April and May, 1904. These months are selected for 


comparison because the same months were shown in 
a misleading statement recently circulated by ” 
another Philadelphia newspaper. 

This is not confined to a portion of the week 


but covers all the issues of the five leading 
papers. during the entire period. 


THE PRESS printed 174,346 agate lines. 

The next paper printed 162,570 agate lines. 

The next paper printed 114,666 agate lines. 

The next paper printed 77,492 agate lines. 

The next paper printed 66,628 agate lines. 

In addition to the classified advertising 
quoted above, THE PRESS carried 21,628 agate lines 
of display Real Estate advertising during the 
same period. 


THE PRESS merits this patronage because of one 
very good sufficient reason—it invariably gives 
the advertiser the best returns. 


Yours very truly, 
THE PRESS COMPANY. 











Ss. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
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Wahpeton, Gazette. Average 1903, 1,564. 
t circulation, 1,800; sent free, 1,500. 
Total, 8,800. 


OHIO 
Akron, Pencen Zonepel. , 8,208. 
N, Y., 523 Temple Court. Av. hy — gre 9,498. 


Cinctemett, Mixer and Ser gad Sores srevee, aennaiae. Actual 

ave or | . > ‘or 

1903, 625. *Oinciak organ AGotel and t Heat. 

rant Employees’ Int. Alliance and Ba 

Int. League o; of America. WA WATCH US chow, 
yy Times-Star, dy dy. Cincinnati Times- 

tar Pub. Co. Act. ‘008° 14%, PLA 1902, 148,018, 
Actual uae Sor 1903,1 est 


Cleveland, Plain_Dealer. Actual 
daily average 19038, 66,445; Bia ay "69,09. 
= 1904, €9,648 daily; Sunday, 6%,471. 


Dayton, is News, dy. News News Pub. Co. Avera 
une, 1904,19,080. THE O. ie 


Sor 1903. 16,407. 

DAILY in a one- — rowan Thorough canvas of 
all homes proves circulation larger than all other 
Dayton dailies combined. 


ey Fairfield _ Republican. In Aug- 
ust, 02, no issue less than 1.680 for 2 years. 


Lendon, Democrat, semi-wy. Actual average 
1902, Oe Average 1903, $809, six months 
1904, 8,6 


Springfield. Farm and Fireside, agricultural, 
semi-monthly. est. 1877. Actual average for 1903, 
oem Sis. sit — average for first six months, 
1903 


Springfclé, Press-Republic. Aver. 1903,9,288, 
April, '04, 10,155. N.Y. office, 523 Temple Court. 


Springfield, Woman’s Home Com ion, 
honsehe id monthly, est. 1873. Actual av. for 1903, 
884.250. Actua ‘average Sor first six mon ths 
1903, 885,166. 


Toledo, Medical and Surgical Reporter, mo. 
Actual average 1903, 10,088. 


Washington Court House. 


Fayette 
Record, weekly. Actual average 1903, 1,775. 


Youngstown, VinPhestes. D'y av.’03,11,009. 
Reps. 


Co. 


LaCoste & Maxwell, N.Y., Eastern 


OKLAHOMA. 


Guthrie, Oklahoma Farmer, wy. Actual 
average 1903, 28,020. 

Guthrie. epee s w~ » Ouptted dy. and 
Aver. for an daily 2 62, ais 3 25,01 
Year ending July 1,03, Mossy. 1 19,868; wy. 28,119. 


5 tetera City, The “The Oklahoman. /903 aver. " 
816; April, ’04,7,798. HE. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 
OREGON. 


Astoria, Lannetar. C.C.C.Rosenberg. Finnish, 
weekly. Average 1902, 902, 1,898. 


Portland, Ae ing Telegram, dy. (ex. Sun) 
Sworn cire’n six mths ending June 30, 21,148. 


Portland, Ke n Daily Jc Journal. Actual aver- 
one yap le a Fa ap ety, Se — 14,002 


7 rch, 4 Oregon Daily Journal 
ablished a rhe Sy edition. The average issue 
from March 20th to June 5th was 18,800 copies 
as per detailed statement filed with the American 

Newspaper Directory. 
Pet my = Pacific Miner, semi-mo. i. peer 
nding Sept., 1903, 4,889; first 8 mos, 1903, At iz. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chester, a] ev’g d’y. Average 1903, 8,187. 
N. Y. office, 220 Bway. F. R. R. Northrup, Mgr. 

Connelleville, t, Courier, daily, Aver. for 1903, 

1,848, weekly for 1903, 8,090, daily average 
April, 1904, 8,019. 

Erte, Times, daily. Averag Average Jor 1903, Us 208. 
June, 1904, 14,189. E. Katz, Sp. Ag., N. Y. 


Harrisburg, Telegraph, dy. Actual daily aver. 
= 10,886. verage, year ending June, 
0,986. Average, Junc, 100! 025. 


Philadelphia. Camera, monthly. Frank V. 
Chambers. Awerage Lon 7,120. 


Philadelphia, Press. Av. circ. over 100,000 
daily. Net average for Prd 1904, 111,217. 
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The Philadelphia 
Bulletin’s Circulation 


for the first six months of 1904, com- 
;| pared with the previous year, is as 
follows : 


1903 1904 

Jan. . 129,173 159,377 Copies 
Feb. . 140,056 186,890 

Mar. . 146,774 183,837 “ 
April. 146,597 182,679 “ 
May . 139,877 179,543 “ 
June . 144,610 185,319 “ 


Av’ge for 6 mos. 1903, 141,181 copies, 
Av’ge for 6 mos. 1904, 179,607 copies, 


at" 38,426-% 


The BULLETIN’s circulation figures 
are net; all damaged, unsold, free and 
returned copies have been omitted. 


Philadelphia, Farm Journal, monthly. Wil- 
mer Atkinson on Company. publishers. Average 
for 1903, 544 ers’ Ink awa 

the seventh Sugar Bowl to ge Journal cotth this this 


a idorded June 25th, 1902 

‘ Printers’ Ink, ‘The Little 
“ Schoolmaster’ in the Art of 
” Yvan ge to the Farm 

“ Journal. After acanvassing 
“of merits extending over a 


“period of half a year, among all 
those pu ceoad he on in ihe United Baten has See been 





= ope corven Ty=d purpose 

“as an ed: and Sor the agricultu- 
“ral ulation, ond asan effective ‘and economi- 
ca with them, 





through its advorsitng ah columns.” 


THE EVENING 
TELEGRAPH 


Is Read 
Everywhere in Philadelphia 


Have you been watching the boom 
in the EVENING TELEGRAPH’s circu- 


185,415 


DAILY 
COPIES 
Not much noise about it, yet the 
daily circulation for June was 18,667 
greater than during the corresponding 
month last year. 
Send for advertising rates. 
BARCLAY H. WARBURTON, 
President. 




















School hig wy week]: 
61. yg FL; OF foie. +s 


hiladelphi 
aes for isi, 18 102, 
The Religious P: 
Pittaburg, tasekhiniiizeuds. der, 
56,268. Sworn statement un application 


Fittebare. Labor i World, wy. Av. 1903, "18,0 


1903, 


088. RF best paid class of workmen in U.S. 


Scranton, Times, every evg. E. J. Lynett. Av. 
for' 103, 81,604. La Coste & Maxwell, N. ¥. 





Wai om Forenings Vannen, see. mo, 
Av. 1902, 1,541. Circulates Pa., and 0. 
Washin; , Reporter a one Oomerver Siz 
nonths endi: ing June ee 

West Cheater, Local News. daily W. 8 
Hodgson. Average for 1903 15.168. 


Williamsport, Grit. America’s Greatest 
“. Net paid average 1903, 181,868, Smith 
‘hompson, Reps., New York and Chicago. 
if =. Dispatch, daily, Dispatch Publishing 

Co. Average for 1903, 8,108. 


ung oy jJSLAND. 
Providence, Journal, 16,485 (QO) 
pee ebs toe 3). Evening’ Bulletin 86,386 
average 1903, Providence Journal Co., pubs. 


Westerly, Sun. Geo. H. U 
4908, 4,858. Ouly daily in Bor Rhode Tala nd. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Anderson, People’s Advocate, weekly. G. P. 
Browne. Average 1903, no issue less than 1,750. 


Charleston, Evening Post. Actual dy. aver. 
for second 3 months 1904, 8,727. 


verage 


Columbia, State, daily. State Co., publishers. 
Actual aver, ror 1908, daily, 6.568 ( 3 semd- 
—, 2,015 3b Sunday, 8,928. First 6 months 
1904, daily 7,699, Sw y "8,546. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Sioux Falis, s Leader. Tomlinson & Day, 
Lone eed Actual aaily average for 1902, 5,819. 
Actual daily aver. for 1903, 8, 

TENNESSEE. 

Lewisburg, Tribune, semi-weekly. W. M. 
Carter. Actual average 1903, 1,201. 

Bometn. Commercial Ap peal, m4 Sunday 
week] 1903, daily 28,989, Sunday 


38-006, worl weekly Lye? 821 (464). March, 1904, daily 
84,852, Sunday 47,296, weekly 82,468. 

Memphis, Morning ng News. Actual daily aver- 
age for 1903, 1%,694. For six months ending 
eo 1904, 21,589, 

Vashville, Banner, aay. y on ie year ending 
re 1903, 16.078. Av. for A 1904, 21,851. 
Only Nashville tiyetigiote to Rott of Honor. 

Nashville, Progressive Teacher and Southw’ n 
School Journal, mo, Average for 1903, 9,500, 


TEXAS. 


wees Denton Co. Record and Chronicle 
W.C. Edwards. Average for 1903, 2,689. 


a . Herald. Dy. av. 1903, 8,265; April. 
‘aso, He Yy. $ ford, 








1904,4,284,. Merchants’ canvass Hera 
in 80 per cent of El Paso homes. Only El Paso 
daily paper eligible to Roll of Honor, 


La Porte, Chronicle, ey. G. E. Kepple, 
publisher. Average for 1903, 1, 


Paris, Advocate, dy. W.N. Furey, pub. Act- 
ual average, 1903, 1,827. 
UTAH. 
Standard. Wm, Glassman. pub. Av. 
fork, 7 mdaily 4.881, sani-weekly 8,158. 
VERMONT. 


Berra, Times, daily. F. FB. Langley. Aver. 1903, 
2,710. Five months in 1904, 8,062. 
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Burlington, Free Press. Daily av. 03, 5.566. 
9 mos, to June ey » 920, Only Vermont ‘paper ex- 
ami; Association of American Advertisers. 

Burlington, News. Jos. Auld. awry daily 
average 1903, 5,046, sworn av. April, 5,658. 


VIRGINIA. 


Torelli, Dispatch, daily. Sworn average for 
1902, 5, rey sit” 1903, 1,488 5 February, 8,448; 
March, 9, 

Rich im News Leader, Leader, every evening ex 
cept Sunday. Daily average February 1, 1903, to 
Farsary |. 1904, 27,414. The largest circula- 
ton betincen We ‘ashington and Atlanta. 


no : 


1asity ae aaa 

with, rep., Tribune Bldg., 
WEST venenstiia. 

Parkersburg, Sentinel, solr. R. G, Hornor, 

pub, Average for 1903, 903, 2,801 (1054), 
Wheeling, News. Daily p ab. at circwn 9,707. 
tovaprdt ices circu’n pth oes 42 months = 
reulati 
any voaurde too F Wheeti obieorsennbene: 


WISCONSIN. 
La Cronae, Leader-Press, daily. 
age 1903, 5,590, 
Milwaukee, Evening Wise, d’y. E-vg. Wis- 
consin Co. Average for 1903, 21, 981; Decem ber 
1903, 25,090; June, 1904, 104, 26,696 ( (0). 


Milwaukee, Germania-Abend st. dy. Av. for 
year end’g Feb.,'04, 28,876; a av. Feb.,’04, 24,808. 

Milwaukee, Journal, daily daily. Journal Co., pub. 
Av. end, June, 1904, 86, 016. June, 1904, 86, 870. 

Oshkosh, Northwestern. daily. Average for 
1908, 6, 488. First six months 1904, 7,228. 

Raeine, Journal, oye: Journal Printing Co, 
Average “a 1908, 8, 702 


Actual aver- 


—, ‘isconsin sin Agriculturist, weekly, 
ny Oy 1903, 88,181. First 6 months 1904, 
este. Advertising $2.80 per inch. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vancouver, Province, daily. W.C. Nichol, 
blisher. Aarons for 1903, .888 : 
lay, 1904, 7,281. 

Victoria. Colonist, daily. Colonist P. & P. Co, 
Average for 1903, 8,695. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnt ee Der Nordwesten, German w’ 
Sor 1903, 9,565. Only medium in eit 
Winsieas Free Press, «> q 
erage for 1908, daily, yak S24; weekly, ‘908. 
Daily, June, 1904, 25,172. 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 
Walifax, Herald (© @) and Beene Mail. 
Average 190%,9,941. June, 1904,15,948. ° 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Toronto, Canadian Im doment and Vehicle 
Trade, monthly. Average for Or 1903, 5,875. 
Toronto, Star, dai year ending 
June soth, 25,988; ty WE I 1904. 80,045. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 

Montreal, Bes, daily. Est. 1808. Actual 
average for 1903, 22,515. 

ee cee Treffie Berthiaume, pub- 
lisher. Actual 1908, daily 72,894. 
Average April, 1904, 30-116. 

Montreal, Oran, ay “ui: Graham & Co. Av. 
Sor’03, dy, 55.12 oy. 122.269 (1145). Six mos. 
end. May 31, '03, dy, av. 65,147, wy. 122,157. 


7 ‘on 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 











t# Printers’ Ink has always held that newspapers which carry 
the largest number of want advertisements are closest to the 
hearts of the people, and are for that reason not only prosperous, 
but of a distinct profitableness to an advertiser. 


t#~ Publications entitled to be listed under this heading are 


charged 10 cents a line a week. 


Six words make a line, 


After September ist the cost of advertising under this heading 
will be 20 cents a line or $3 an inch each insertion; and display 


type may be used if desired. 


CALIFORNIA. 

HE Tres prints more ** Want” and otherclas- 
sified Ct ye than the — 4 

newspapers 4s Angeles combined. It i 
medium for the “exchange of commercial intellt. 
gence throughout the whole Southwest. 
Rate—ONE CENT A WORD FOR EACH INSERTION; 
minimum anor S 25 cents. Swors cap A average 
for year 1903, copies. Sunday circulation 

regularly robe 51,00 copies. 


COLORADO. 
= Denver Post, Sunday edition, July 24, 194 
contained 3,058 classified ads, a total of 76 3 10 
columns. The Post is the big Want medium of 
the Rocky Mountain ry The rate for Want 
advertising in the Post is five cents per line 
each insertion, seven wands to the line. 


DELAWARE, 
OCAL readers use the Wilmington EVENING 
JouRNAL for Want advertising. They get 
its. Half cent a word. 


i be! Delaware the only daily paper that guar- 
antees circulation is ‘‘ Every ny at 
— more classified adv: vertising | than all 








DISTRICT ee COLUMBIA. 
‘(HE Washington, , EVENING STAR (OO) 
| eg carries pe the MR ng of WANT 2} 
any other paper in W nm and more than 
all of = other papers combined. 
MAKE COMPARISON ANY DAY. 


GEOKGIA. 


HE Atlanta JouRNAL carries three times as 
many Wants as its chief competitor. 


bee Augusta CHRONICLE is the want advertis- 
nin a for the western half of § 


HE MARIon LEADER prints more paid - 
i 4 fled ads in eo yr saa all ether 
Marion papers comb’ bined. 


UNCIE ther carries mo more Want ads than 
an. other in na morn 
with thee of the I is8tan 


NDIANAPOLIS Star since Jan 
more than commen the volume of its Classi- 
filed advertising. On Suetes. A pril 1 10, the Star 
carried more than two full pages of Want Ads. 


HE Indianapolis NEws in 1903 printed 125,894 
more classified advertisements than all 
other dailies > Indianapolis combined, and 
printed a total of 264,123 separate and distinct 
paid Want advertioomente. 





first hi 


IOWA. 
HE Des Moines CaprraL 
est circulation in the c 
any daily eh 
mediums of lowa. 
91 aay tg ei ‘is 


arantees the Jarg- 
of Des Moines of 
= a one of pd Lo 
e cent a By 
uu biii ahed Ay even- 
day the big day. 


KENTUCK UCKY. 
Ts Owensboro DAILY INQUIRER carries more 
Want ads ap week than any other Owens- 
boro newspaper carries in any month. Fighteen 
words one week, 25c. 


MARYLAND. 
'P.HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad medium of Balt ore. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


HE Brockton (Mass.) DamLy ENTERPRIS' 
carries more than a solid page of eWant” ‘ 
ads—30 words 5 days, 2ic. Copy mailed free. 


HE Boston Gwoss, daily and Sunday, carries 
more Want ads than any other paper in New 


ings a week. 





South 
lina and the eastern half of Georgia. 
ILLINOIS, 
HE ROCK ISLAND ARGUS is the ized 


Ayame Ad Medium in its field. Advertisers 
always get returns. 


'[.AE Avrora DaiLy NEws runs twice to three 
times as many want ads as any other paper 
in Kane County, population 80,000, 


Shem Chicago DaILy News isthe city’s ‘Want 

ad” directory. It ——_-¢ durin; ~ the year 

1903 10,781 columns of “classi vertising, 

consisting of 634,626 indiv fanaa advertisements. 

were transmitted to the DaILy 

by telephone. No free Want ads are 

. a News rigidly excludes all 

rtisements. ‘‘Nearly every- 

who reads othe i ads th languagein, around 

rd ry Chi op as r the DalLy News,” says 
the Pos 


INDIANA. 
ye HAUTE Star carries more Wyss ads 
all other ‘Terre Haute dailies 


brings results to the adver- 
tiser. A trial convinces. 


— 
= Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 
ing educational medium in New England. 

It prints more advertisements of schools and in- 
structors than all other Boston dailies combined. 


[HE increase in want ads made by the Boston 

HERALD for the month of June aggregated 
112} columns. This, like the May increase uf 
columns, represents a steady growth of 257. 


MINNESOTA, 
ages that prove that The Minneapolis 
JOURNAL carries the most “Want Ads”of any 
daily newspaper in the re Dail 
earest y 
Journal, Competitor. 
Yoar 1903 2,980 cols, 
Six mos, 1904, 1,753 * 














HE Sr. - Pave Drspatcu is the leading “Want” 
Leg I yy ae 
evi rr 
more paid every tiat/on than the other st. Paul 
dailies Mined: brings replies at smallest 
Circulation 1908—53,044 ; now 57,624. 


HE MINNEAPOLIS 


neapolis ‘oarries ace near the num- 
a of Wanted advertisements or the amount in 
volume. 


in the 


IssOURI. 
the leading dail 
Lead & 


M 
ae. Joplin GLosr is 
ssouri-Kansas and Zinc Min: 
trict, Circulation over 11 7 A page of 
ads. Send for sample cop’ 


City Timxs a The Kansas 

Ci as, (qrontpe) oe ali of Kansas 
ad oi ante ht ft 
ints over é' pages o 

unday, The “i beentes every’ 

City reads the Totes « Times and the Star. 


HE Kansas City JOURNA soreman, (qxery mornin; 

i Sunday), 
Want ad mediums of the Gaited |) Pay to 3 
columns paid Wants Sunday ; 1° 4 10 columns 
daily. Rate, 5.centsa nonparie: lin 


NEBRASKA, 
E Lincoln DaILy Stak, the best ‘Want Ad” 
medium at Nebraska’s capital, Guaranteed 
circulation exceeds 12,000 1 — 


word, Saturday rate, 15 words on 
Stimes, 15 cents, cash. DaILv STAR, Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW JERSEY. 
| te ETH DatLy Jouasal, § is the only want 


ad medium in Elizabeth. rT; sow 
Largest c eeeulshon 


ers a ees 
NEW YORK. 


adverti: 
MPHE P Post-ExPREss is the - acre Want 
ad-medium in Rochester. 


Births great DAILY FAGLI FAGLE, New York City. 
d classified 


t want and gy A yf 
mt ricng tian ang vit 
pon reso! er r 
in the United States. paver 


T= Timms-Union, of Albany, New York. Bet- 
ter medium for wants and other classifi 


an a circulation 
ly papers in that city. 
Eres gounmal, Alvany, N. Y., covers the 

field of Eastern New York for want or clas- 
sified adver 


IT DOES NOT PAD ITS COLUMNS WITH FAKE AD- 
VERTISEMENTS TO MAKE BIG SHOW. 

weekly. The rec- 

antad medium for 

rtis- 

Lge circulars, 


half- 
hich 
busi- 


PRINTERS’ INK, pul published 


ing novelties, ms, pail 6 
rubber stamps, office devices, 
tone making, and practically anything w) 
interests and to advertisers and 

ness men. advertisements, ten cents 
& line per issue flat ; six words toa line, Sample 
copies, ten cents, 





OHIO. 
Donec (O.) News always leads in Want ads. 
Soe cont per word per insertion, Largest 


rpte are , HERALD TERALD has the aoliter classi- 
2. See in Dayto! lt’s the 
A... paper and gives results resul 


Dp the month of nth of April, 1904, the Dayton, 
News carried 2% more want advertis- 


ing than its nearest competitor, ess of its 

Fine News being fag Lh of it its eer 
in represen’ = Ms Ft. mend ite its 

Want columns will be better than eve: “4 

pur MANSFIELD News publishes ai mo 

Want ads than any other 20,000 popalation 


hew: r; 20 words or less 3 consecutive times 
or less, 25c.; one cent per each additional word. 
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OKLAHOMA. 
[HE OKLAHOMAN, Okla. City, EL sage Publishes 
more Wants than any four Okla. competitors, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ts Chester, Pa., Times carries from two to 

five times more classified ads than any 
other paper. 

PHILADELPHIA, THE EVENING BULLETIN— 

Want ads in THE BULLETIN pay fora num- 


ber of reasons. First, in Philadelphia nearly 
everybody reads THE a. Gesend. THE 


pes age me has by_man; usands e largest 
city circulation of an; *phiiadetpiia iowoier 
(See Roll of Honor col.) Third, THE BULLETIN goes 
daily into more e) homes any 
other medium. Fourth, BULLETIN will not 
p its classified columns advertisements of 
ayaa = doubtful nature. those that 


carry stam, coin clauses, nor those that do 
not offer legitimate employment. 


VIRGINIA, 


HE Tiwxs-DisPaTcH carries more Want ads, 
a on — 54 any other 


Roms because it is he 

ing Dae “4 of Richmond eee Virg and 
class that give 

men 5.101; Juno 4,824. 


e results, Want ads, 

T= News Ba published every afternoon 
Richmond, Va. 

dreuiation | 4 oa dds (27,414 aver. | year) and 
the ized want advertisement medium in 
Virginia. pm ag my advts., one cent a word per 
insertion, cash ii in advance; no advertisement 
counted as less than 25 words; no display. 





WISCONSIN. 
ANESVILLE GAZETTE, daily and weekly, 
J reaches 6,500 subscribers inte million dot. 
bacco belt, ‘4 richest section 
of the Northwest. Rates: Want 3 
lines 8 times, 25c. ; weekly, “9 line. Big results 
from little talk. 





CANADA. 
L4 Ri wy, ee. Tempest cote pen ol 


100,000.) Carries more wan ads aones any French 
newspaper in the world. 


[THE DAILY TELEGRAPH, St. John, N. B., se the 
want ad medium of the maritime provinces. 


circulation and most up-to-date paper of 
rm Canada. Want ads one cent a word. 
Minimum charge 25 cents. 


HE Toronto Daily STAR is necessary 

adv who wants to cover the Goreme 
field. Carries more local general adve: 
than any other Toronto Bees Sworn daily 
average circulation, , May, 190 30,670, 


HE Montreal DaILy Stark ie more Want 

rtisements than all other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The Fammt' y Hera AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more Want advertisements 
than any other weekly paper r in Canada. 


HE Winnipeg FREE PRESS 
“Want” advertisements than other 
— paper in Canada and more advertisements 
is nature than are contained in all the other 
Gall papers published in the Canadian N — 
west combined. Moreover, the FREE PRESS ca: 
f ag! advertising 
¢ Dominion. 





carries more 


aby ~ 


Ties a 

than any ot daily pa) 

Number of cher “Want ~~ publisied in April, 
39,984; in May, 39,180. 


HE Toronto EVENING TELEG Ram, charging 
le. per word each Pi ogy except for 
special contract advertising. carried 37,122 indi- 
vidual classified ads == ae pose of June 
and 18,293 “box 1 This yA ae 
count eolion owapanen, ts 
most of them allow ¢ insertions for the price of 
4, and some of them 3 insertions for the price o' 
1. If the “Want ad” ee is CY. loon 


of the value of an ium, re 
can be no question cheat the EvrNine 
Gram, of Toronto, It has more readers, locally, 
n = er ‘© papers combined, morning 
5c. per line ‘on 20.000 line com 
tracts; 6c r line of 10.000 line contracts. 
average circulation for six months te June 1 
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August 31, 1904, PR 


/ 


Municipal | 


of States, sections of States and cities through the power of modg 
The Little Schoolmaster will attempt to demonstrate that {ie 
which money for that purpose should be expended. 


one inch; 25 cents a line. 


The rates for classified advertisements in this issue are $20 
the last issue of PRINTERS’ INK in which these rates prevail. The 
double the price now charged. 


The attention of adwriters, novelty dealers and all others wh 


Contracts may be made however beginning with the aboveige ti 


be canceled at will. 
If remittance comes with order and copy, five per cent disco 
whole year, ten per cent may be deducted. 
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§DAY, AUGUST 24, 


dvertising 


dmsecure new subscribers to the Little Schoolmaster goes to about 
¢ United States and Canada (in addition to the regular issue), 
dcanbe done to develop, improve and promote the interests 
ertising. 
ewspapers and magazines are the mediums par excellence in 


es for industrial settlements of all sorts, sites for tourists and 
atic advertising will make these riches known to the right 


iation for the promotion of the great natural commodities it 
ibove special issue will be a very interesting one. First-class 
it advertisements are respectfully solicited. 

issue is the last one in which special position advertisements 
ion if granted; $25 half page; $12.50 quarter page; $3.75 for 


ge; $10 half a page; $5 quarter page; ten cents a line. This is 
following week the rates for classified advertisements will be 


| € occasion to use the classified columns is called to this fact. 
till forbid at the old rate, and contracts of this character may 


will be allowed. If remittance comes with order and copy for a 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

t= Issued every Wednesday. Subscri n 

price, five dollars : a 1 year, inadvance, Ten = 
copy. Six dollars a hundred. 


ADVERTISING RATES : 
lassified odretomante. 4 Adverti: Agents 

Po Want Ad Mediums, in 
ning with a two-line initial ‘etter, but containing 
no ee larger than pearl, 10 cents a line, 


Displayed advertisements 20 cents a line, pearl 
5lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to the 


($ ). 
Tee r specified position (if granted), 25 per cent 
For position (full page) first va sii 
‘or ion on first or last on 
last cover, double price. — 
For inside of cover pages or first advertise- 


ment on a right-hand page (full pages) or for 
the central double — rinted across the 
cen = per cent additional. 
the copy is repeated 
ape new enw Copy fails to come tohand one week 
of publication. 
“4 by the month, quarter or year ma’ 


cay — vertine, 
id space used ‘or ra 
“Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. aie 
~| — pearing as reading matter - 

serted i 

Advertisers to the amount of $10 are entitled 
to a free subscription for one year. 





Cuar.es J. ZinGG, 
Publisher, 
Business Manager and Managing Editor. 
OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears,50-52 Ludgate EHill.EC 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 3, 1904. 


THE IDEAL ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 














Some weeks ago the Mahin Ad- 
vertising Company of Chicago, 
adopted an entirely new policy in 
conducting its business. Nine so- 
licitors, forming one of the best 
promotion departments in the 
country, were dropped from the 
staff, and the working force redu- 
ced in other ways. At the begin- 
ning of the present year the Ma- 
hin agency employed 161 people. 
To-day it has less than sixty, while 
several side issues, including Ma- 
hin’s Magazine, have been aban- 
doned. 

This looked like retrenchment 
on the surface, and when the solic- 
itors left to take positions else- 
where Dame Rumor began to tell 
what she thought of it all. A 
Printers’ INK reporter called on 
Mr. Mahin in Chicago and asked 
if he wished to make a statement 
regarding this new policy. His 
reply throws a good deal of light 
on present conditions in the agency 
field: 

“Last year,” he said, “this com- 
pany handled $1,200,000 worth of 
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advertising, part of which was in 
charge of solicitors who attended 
to their own accounts and shared 
in the profits from them. JI 
handled in person, however, about 
$490,000 of this business, and also 
gave a large share of time to the 
$710,000 worth handled by the so- 
licitors. The profit on the total 
volume was not satisfactory, so I 
began to look around to discover 
the cause. I found that we had by 
far the largest working force of 
any agency in the country in pro- 
portion to volume of business done. 
The J. L. Stack agency, Chicago, 
did $900,000 worth of business 
with less than ten men, and I 
often envied Mr. Stack the 
pleasant hours he was able to 
devote to golf. The Ben. B. 
Hampton agency, New York, did 
as much business as we ‘with 
about forty men, which includes an 
active promotion department to 
solicit new business. We had 161 
people. Study of the situation 
convinced me that the ideal adver- 
tising agency, both from _ the 
agent’s standpoint and the adver- 
tiser’s is the one that gave the 
highest quality of personal service 
—not the largest. I estimated that 
of the business handled by my so- 
licitors I could give persona! at- 
tention to one-half, in addition to 
what I was already carrying— 
about $900,000 in all. Further 
consideration of the matter led to 
the action recently taken. Our 
agency is to-day on a better eco- 
nomic basis. No executive head of 
an inside department has been 
dropped, and our copy department 
has been strengthened. We will 
devote less time to getting new 
business and more to building up 
the accounts of the advertisers we 
already have by giving better ser- 
vice. I shall not only personally 
supervise every account, but do all 
soliciting as well. Instead of a 
profit-sharing organization laid on 
broad lines for the creation of 
new business, this agency now 
gives personal service—my per- 
sonal service. Ina word, I am IT. 
Under the old arrangement we got 
more new business, but some of it 
came on such conditions as to be 
undesirable. The new account— 
the brand new advertiser who has 








oo. a 


Se Sew 








never used publicity before—must 

go through certain diseases com- 
mon to infancy. When it begins 
to pay advertiser and agency, the 
former transfers it, nine times in 
ten, and there also comes a time 
when the advertiser develops the 
desire to split commissions. If he 
lives through the season of scalp- 
ing he eventually comes back to an 
agent who gives service—and this 
is the stage at which we want ac- 
counts. It is my intention to give 
service to advertisers who have 
been through all these changes 
—advertisers who know service 
and appreciate it. We shall 
solicit only such accounts as can 
be developed by the four great me- 
diums in conjunction—magazines, 
newspapers, street cars and bill- 
boards. Outdoor publicity forms 
a large share of our business. We 
place more billboard advertising 
than any other official representa- 
tive of the Billposters’ Association. 
And despite the fact that our 
present working force is only one- 
third as that of a year ago, the 
total volume of business handled 
during the first six months of the 
present year is hardly ten per cent 
less than for the same period of 
1903.” 

THE publishers of Leslie’s 
Monthly say that their July issue 
contained more school advertise- 
ments than any other ten-cent mag- 
azine. 





PROFESSOR JOHNSON associate 
editor of the American Agricul- 
turist is being considered by Pres. 
Roosevelt for the office of Assist- 
ant Secretary of Aeneas. 





Worp was received in this city 
on Tuesday, July 26th by the 
friends of Mr. B. D. Butler, an- 
nouncing the death of his wife. 
Mrs. Butler has been an invalid 
for the past four years. 





Tue Gibson City, IIl., Courier, 
an home print paper, convinces an 
advertiser at a glance that it is a 
well printed and well conducted, 
prosperous newspaper. Its actual 
daily average for 1903 according to 
the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory was 1,203 copies. 
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Tue Iola, Kans., Democrat, pub- 
lished as a weekly for the past 
eighteen years has been changed to 
a daily. 





Ir is asserted on such indisputable 
authority as that of Mr. S. C. Beck- 
with, the handsomest and most pros- 
perous of all special agents, that the 
Philadelphia Press leads all other 
Philadelphia papers in real estate an- 
nouncements, “The record proves it,” 
says the Press, and nobody seems to 
dispute the fact. 





THE average number of columns 
per day of dry goods advertising 
in the New York morning papers 
on week days in the months of 
May and June, 1904, was as fol- 
lows: 


May: June. 
Times...... 16 cols. Times. . .14 cols. 
American. .11 se pee 101/10 * 
Herald.....9% ‘* Herald.. 9% - 
Sanvvcccqes ie q = 
World by pa. oe aS 


“ 


/ 
Tribune..  & “ Tribune... 2 = 


THE WANT-AD ME- 
DIUMS OF THE 
COUNTRY. 


On and after Septem- 
ber 7, 1904 (Press Day, 
August 31, 1904), the 
now existing rate for ad- 
vertisements under the 
above heading will be 
raised from ten cents a 
line to twenty cents a line. 
Publishers entitled to in- 
sert advertisements under 
the above heading have 
the privilege to make 
new contracts at the old 
rate for any length of 
time and the right to 
withdraw from such con- 
tracts whenever they like. 
This department is one 
of the most interesting in 
the Little Schoolmaster. 





THE only difference between 
good advertising and bad is Re- 
sults. 





Amonc the “Business Opportuni- 
ties in the classified columns of the 
Chicago Daily News recently ap- 
peared this advertisement offering 
mummies, sent to that paper from 
London: 

To Proprietors of Exhibitions and others— 
For sale an “eg unique collection of An- 
tique Robes and Garments, together with 
Egyptian Mummies, lately shown with huge 
success in one of the great London exhibitions, 
has been valued at £4,000, but to close estate 
an offer of £1,000 would be considered. For 
full particulars apply to agents, WILLIAM 
WHITELEY, td., 26 Westbourne Grove, 
London, W. 


ADVERTISING agencies to-day are 
divided into two classes. The first 
and largest covers what is known 
as the old line agency. This is the 
sort of agency which started any- 
where from ten to thirty years ago, 
and whose business was conducted, 
and to a large measure is still 
conducted, as an agency primarily 
for brokerage in space. Advertis- 
ing in those days had not become 
a profession. Advertising plans 
built from the point of view of 
good salesmanship were not then 
made. Advertisements consisted 
principally of a card and a state- 
ment of the business and some 
humorous or “smart” catchphrase. 
The main service such an agency 
rendered and still renders was and 
is the knowledge of the value of 
certain publications. As such 
agencies are built on these lines 
anc grew successful by these meth- 
ods, very little of the modern spirit 
of advertising has entered into 
them; but during the past five 
years new agencies have sprung up 
conducted by a younger generation 
of men who have studied advertis- 
ing from its real and practical busi- 
ness-getting standpoint, and while 
in a great many of these instances 
some of the old-time methods are 
still employed, yet a marked im- 
provement is to be noted in the 
general methods used and, of 
course, this improvement means 
much to the advertiser—the man 
who pays the bills. In some other 
instances agencies have been start- 
ed in recent years that have dis- 
carded the old methods entirely, 
—The CH Book, for July. 
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An XVIII Century lithograph 
of Marie Antoinette has been re- 
produced in the original colors on 
the cover of a handsome booklet 
showing views of the Hotel Marie 
Antoinette, Broadway and 66th 
street, New York. This architec- 
tural scheme has been followed in 
the decorations of the hotel, and 
the booklet follows it, the only for- 
eign note being in the vignettes of 
Kuppenheimer and Kirschbaum 
young men employed as footpieces. 


THE RATE FORTHE 
CLASSIFIED AD- 
VERTISEMENTS 


in PRinTERS’ Inx will be 
raised from ten cents a 
line to twenty cents a line 
with the issue of Septem- 
ber 7, 1904 (Press Day, 
August 31st). 

Previous to these dates, 
contracts for classified ads 
will be accepted for any 
length of time at the now 
prevailing rate, viz., ten 
cents a line. Adwriters, 
novelty dealers and _ all 
others who are in the habit 
of using these columns 
should take due note of 
the coming change and 
the privilege of renewing 
or making new contracts 
before the time limit ex- 
pires. One may make a 
contract now and be 
allowed to withdraw at 
any time. The classified 
columns of the Little 
Schoolmaster are  con- 
sidered by many adver- 
tisers the most prolific 
business producers. 
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COMMENCING with the August 
issue Broadway Magazine, New 
York, will be reduced to 10 cents 
a copy instead of 15 cents. 





Mr. W. J. McDonatp has been 
appointed Western Advertising 
Manager of the Four-Track News, 
with office at 134 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 


RESOLUTIONS 


ADOPTED BY THE SPECIAL AGENTS ON 
THE DEATH OF S. S. VREELAND. 





At a meeting of the Special Agents 
of New York, held this day, the un- 
dersigned were appointed a committee 
to draft suitable resolutions upon the 
death of S. S. Vreeland, a valued 
member of the ranks, The commit- 
tee, in separate meeting assembled, 
begs to report the following, unani- 
mously adopted : 

“ Whereas, \t has pleased Almighty 
God in His infinite wisdom to re- 
move from our midst our associate, S. 
S. Vreeland, a man who has always 
enjoyed the confidence of ourselves 
and the public, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of 
this committee that we tender the 
bereaved family of the departed dead 
our sincere condolence, and hope that 
Time—the healer of all wounds—vwill 
bring solace to their broken hearts, 
and that they accept the Divine will 
as only a part of His great scheme by 
which all work together for the good 
of Hisname. Recognizing that 
‘ Where words are scarce they’re sel- 

dom spent in vain, 
For they breathe truth that breathe 
their works in pain.’ 

“We can only add that ‘to the vali- 
ant there is only one death,’ and that 
we express the belief that our former 
friend has gone to that sphere beyond 
the skies where his soul may rest in 
peace, free from the pain and pangs 
of mortal existence.” 

It was further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to the family of the 
deceased and to all of the newspaper 
publications,” 

(Signed) 
Cuas. T. LOGAN. 
DAVID J. RANDALL. 
GEORGE H. ALCORN. 
FRED. I. THOMPSON. 
NEw York, July 27, 1904. 
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The circulation 


of «McClure’s 


Magazine 

for June is 
74,201 above 
the guarantee. 
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DAILY NEWSPAPER INVES- 
TIGATIONS. 


XVIII. 


TWO OPINIONS. 


There is but one way'to ascertain the 
best newspaper to use in any given city 
and that is to interview the leading loca 
advertisers. : 

They know most about their local pa- 

rs, and especially which local paper 
om the best results. 

‘hese interviews should be secured 
by some one not connected with the 
local newspapers. He should be an ex- 
pert as an interviewer and as a newspa- 
per man.—Minneapolis Journal, from 
@ circular. 

Printers’ Ink manages to waste from 
5. to 10 pages a week on reports on the 
circulation “situation” of daily papers 
all over the country from Podunk to 
Philadelphia.— Boston Herald, July 11. 


BROCKTON, MASS. 

Twenty miles south of Boston, on 
the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford railroad, Brockton is situated, one 
of the largest shoe manufacturing cities 
in the world. The latest school census 
gives Brockton 43,000 inhabitants, and 
the thickly populated towns of the coun- 
ty immediately surrounding the city in- 
crease the number to 75,000 who look 
to Brockton as a trading center. While 
Boston draws her full share of the high- 
er class of trade there is enough re- 
maining to sustain several first-class 
stores in Brockton. Two evening pa- 

Ss are in the field, the Times and the 
nterprise. The latter is several years 
older, but two or three men told me that 
it doesn’t live up to its name. Both 
the papers cost two cents, although the 
Times dropped to a cent at one time 
for a considerable period. 

he first person I approached in 
Brockton in a business way was a 
newsboy, from whom I bought a ~_ 
of the Times. He said that he sells 
more Enterprises. But I subsequently 
discovered that it is the policy of the 
Times not to allow its boys to handle 
other papers, and the boy I questioned 
merely happened to have a copy of the 
Times. This policy hurts the street 
sales, I was told at the Times office, but 
it tends to protect boys with regular 
routes. 

There is no question that the Times 
leads the Enterprise in circulation. But 
there are many persons who cling to 
the belief that the Enterprise leads in 
sales within the city. Such a statement 
appeared in the Enterprise not very long 
ago, and was met by the deposit by 
the Times of a certified check for $1,000 
which was to be given to charity if the 
Enterprise could prove its assertion. No 
response came from the Enterprise. 

A furniture dealer, two clothiers,a real 
estate agent and three dry goods dealers 
assisted me in my _ investigation in 
Brockton. I am_ especially indebted, 
however, to the advertiser of the Fraser 
Dry Goods Company and Mr. Scott, ad- 
vertiser for the James Edgar Company. 
Brockton people are unusually eager to 
read advertisements, I learned from about 














everyone. In fact, I had been told this 
two weeks previous in Lawrence by an 
advertiser who was bemoaning the fact 
that the Lawrence reading public is so 
inferior to Brockton. An instance was 
cited in the latter city where a woman 
cut out an advertisement and preserved 
it in a bureau drawer. The advertiser 
didn’t think this an unusual case. 

In reference to the relative value of 
the two papers, the general opinion was 
that neither could be dispensed with 
without injuring business. For Brock- 
ton itself neither paper is far in the lead, 
but in the country districts the Times 
brings the returns. The only duplica- 
tion to speak of is in the families of 
the higher classes. 

Mr. Fuller, manager of the Enter. 
prise, was out of the city on the day I 
called. The man in the office showed 
me a circulation statement for the twelve 
months ending ig 1, 1904, which gives 
an average daily figure of 9,394. This 
is 451 more than the ay average for 
1903 as furnished Rowell’s Directory. 
If Mr. Fuller were in, the man stated, 
he believed I would be allowed to prove 
this if I desired. He stated that the 
Enterprise doesn’t claim to cover the 
county; merely the city. The paper has 
seven columns of classified advertising, 
but its rates are absurdly low. 

The Times’ manager, Mr. W. R. 
Buchanan, strikes one. as an exceptional- 
ly capable business manager. The city 
has been canvassed so thoroughly for 
subscriptions, over and over again, that 
it is known at the Times office not only 
who their own subscribers are, but who 
are readers of the Enterprise and the 
Boston papers. An advertiser told me 
that the Times knows more about the 
circulation of the Enterprise than that 
paper itself knows. All copies of the 
Times are paid for before me leave the 
building and returns are limited to 
10 per cent of the number taken. As a 
matter of fact the returns are less than 
6 per cent as figured by an auditing 
company which goes through the Times 
books every year and whose report I 
saw. At present the circulation of the 
paper is about 13,000. Last year the 
average was 12,869 as_ furnished the 
American Newspaper Diectory. 


QUINCY, MASS. 

Quincy is a sleepy old town of per- 
haps 24,000 remap situated eight 
miles south of Boston, with which it is 
connected by trolley and the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford railroad. Ship 
building and quarrying granite are the 
chief industries. Its population is an 
intelligent one, and there are many 
well-to-do people in the city. The only 
daily paper is the Evening Ledger, 
which costs $6 a year, and has four, and 
sometimes eight, pages. 

A newsdealer, of whom I bought a 
copy of the Ledger, said that there is 
no other paper that approaches its cir- 
culation in the city. Advertising by 
local merchants in Quincy, however, is 
at a rather low ebb, on account of the 
proximity of Boston. One man told me 
that if he were an extensive advertiser 
and wanted to cover the country he 
might consider the Quincy Ledger, but 
he didn’t think it would pay him, as 
a local retailer, Another merchant be 
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lieved that it pays him to or 4 his 
name before the public in the columns 
of the local daily. 3 

It wouldn’t do to print some of the 
things that Mr. Prescott, the Ledger 
roprietor, said about the American 
Revepaper Directory, and the firm 
which publishes it. Suffice it to say 
that he believes the Directory is pur- 
sely unfair to country papers in gen- 
eral and the Ledger and Patriot (week- 
ly) in particular. He stated that there 
are other directories much fairer than 
Rowell’s. While he has never had a 
circulation of 2,250, he does claim more 
than 1,000 and thinks there should be 
some easy steps between these two rat- 
ings, “I’’ and “H,” for the benefit of 
papers that are not strong enough for 
the big step. Mr. Prescott wouldn’t 
tell me what his circulation is. 


WESTERLY, R. I. 

A paper with 4,388 circulation is rare- 
ly found in a town of 7,500 people. 
This circulation, however, is claimed by 
the. Westerly Sun, and according to the 
census of 1900 Westerly had 7,541 in- 
habitants. With the exception of the 
Pawtuxet Valley Times, which has a 
limited field, the Sun is the only daily 
paper between New London, Conn., 
eighteen miles west, and Providence, 
nearly fifty miles north-east. Westerly 
itself is a factory town, but round about 
are good farming lands, and the popula- 
tion of the field which the Sun claims 
as its own is probably between thirty 
and forty thousand. 

I visited Westerly on Saturday, and 
found that to be the one day out of 
seven when the Sun is not issued. The 
office was locked tightly, but I called 
Mr. Utter, the publisher, on the phone 
at his house, and found out something 
of the situation. In addition to the 
south-west corner of Rhode Island, Mr. 
Utter stated, the Sun is very strong in 
Stonington and Mystic, Conn, At Noank, 
he said, it circulates along with the New 
London dailies. Mystic and Stonington 
readers have a special page of local 
news in the paper. ree : 

Westerly is only a quiet little village, 
and the advertisers have not acquired 
very. modern ideas as to advertising. 
One man, for instance, said the Sun 
paid him, he thought, but anyhow it was 
the only paper, so he used it. As a 
rule, however, the advertisers believe 
in the Sun’s worth. New London seems 
to be too near for Westerly merchants 
to draw much trade from Connecticut, 
but a couple of them spoke of the Sun’s 
circulation in the neighboring State, 
and believed it to be considerable. A 
newsdealer told me that there is no one 
paper which comes to Westerly that can 
begin to equal the Sun’s circulation. 
The Journal of Providence, the Boston 
Globe, and the Boston American are 
the most read outside papers. _ 

While there is nothing particularly 
attractive about the Sun as a medium, 
it covers a distinct field and may well 
be used by an advertiser who wishes 
to gover this particular corner of the 
land. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Pawtucket is the second city in Rhode 
Island, having a population estimated 
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at 43,000. Providence, the State’s me- 
tropolis, adjoins it on the south. Paw- 
tucket is essentially a manufacturing 
city, and has large and varied industries, 
Its inhabitants are of a high grade in- 
tellectually, and are intensely loyal to 
Pawtucket. There is but one paper, the 
Evening limes, but the Times supplies 
all the news that the people want and 
reaches about all the people that the 
advertisers want, so what more is there 
to be desired? 

On my way to Providence late one 
afternoon I had to wait on a busy cor- 
ner in Pawtucket for a car. was 
interested to observe the number of peo- 
ple who had the Times. Merchants, 
factory hands, clerks, working girls— 
almost everybody had a copy. Newsboys 
had the Providence papers and the 
Boston American, but it was the Times 
that they sold. This first impression in 
regard to the paper’s strength was deep- 
ened the following day, when I went 
among the merchants of Pawtucket 
and Providence. While the former city 
has some fairly large stores, they suffer 
from the close proximity of Providence, 
which has several superior trading 
shops. The Providence merchants, es- 
pecially the larger ones, realize the great 
value of the Times, and use its columns 
extensively. Next to the Providence 
Bulletin, they believe the Times is the 
great puller in Rhode Island. Two or 
three of them stated that it brought 
them trade from the Attleboros, in 
Massachusetts. The Pawtucket adver- 
tisers are even more certain of the value 
of their paper, especially as it is the 
only medium used by most of them. 
Some make use of the Attleboro Sun, 
but the majority believe that the Times 
covers that part of Massachusetts quite 
thoroughly. 

. Mr. C. O. Black, the son of the _prin- 
cipal owner, is manager of the 71mes. 
He showed me his own record of cir- 
culation, giving the distribution of 
the paper in the territory it covers. In 
Pawtucket, Central alls and_ the 
northern section of Rhode Island up 
to the town directly south of Woon- 
socket, the Times is practically the only 
paper in the field. In Massachusetts, 
around the Attleboros, upwards of 
2,000 papers are disposed of. The aver- 
age circulation for 1903 was 16,189, 
and it is running somewhat higher than 
that now. Mr. Black offered me the 
opportunity of making any investigation 
I desired. The press-room and_ the 

ks are always open to advertisers. 
The Association of American Adver- 
tisers investigated the 1902 circulation 
and reported favorably. 

The Times’ mechanical equipment is 
modern, and apparently — is 
wanted which the pa cannot have. 
There are two three-deck Goss presses, 
just alike. One is kept solely for an 
emergency. 

There is no paper that begins to 
compare with the Times in circulation in 
the field it covers. The Providence 
Journal comes in strongest in the morn- 
ing, and the Boston American sells 
several hundred papers in the afternoon. 
But for an advertiser in northern Rhode 
Island it would be foolish to try to 
get along without the Times. To any- 
one who visits the field it must be 








obvious that the paper is among the 
best proposition in New England. 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
“The Attleboros” is the common way 

of speaking of the group of villages 
clustered around the city of Attleboro 
proper. The city itself has a popula- 
tion of about 11,500; North Attleboro 
has, perhaps, 7,500, and the inhabitants 
of the entire territory may be 35,000. 
Providence is the nearest large city, 
lying twelve miles to the southwest. 
The Attleboros are famed chiefly for 
the manufacture of jewelry, silverware, 
metal buttons and clocks. The Sun is 
an evening paper published at Attle- 
boro, and the Dovid Chronicle has its 
home office at North Attleboro. The 
latter has from four to eight pages, and 
the former from eight to twelve pages. 
The subscription price of each is $3.. 

There is not much doubt in the minds 
of the people of the towns in regard 
to the standing of the two papers, The 
people of North Attleboro seem to think 
that the Sun comes in from the adjoin- 
ing town to almost the extent that the 
Chronicle is circulated. But on the 
other hand the Sun has no opposition in 
Attleboro from the Chromicle. The 
Pawtucket Times is its big rival in the 
home field, the circulation of which in 
all the Attleboros is probably consider- 
ably over 2,000. 

ttleboro is too near Pawtucket and 
Providence to have very large or enter- 
prising stores. The advertising done by 
the home merchants is of an inferior 
order, and except for a few questions 
asked of them, I waited until I reached 
Providence and Pawtucket, and in those 
places I questioned the merchants about 
the Attleboro papers. Several at each 
place make use of the Sun, and consider 
it a good medium. Others who do not 
use it say that the Pawtucket Times fills 
its place. At the Times office it was 
stated that their paper’s circulation in 
the Attleboros excels that of the Sun 
and Chronicle combined, but this seems 
to be excessive. 

I was unfortunate enough to find the 
managers of both the Chronicle and the 
Sun out of town when I called. The 
young lady at the Sun office has kept 
track of the Printers’ INK newspaper 
investigations, and said the circulation 
at present is running above the average 
for 1903, watch was 3,115. The figures, 
however, were in the manager’s desk, 
and this was locked. It would be diffi- 
cult for the Sun to fool anybody on 
circulation, as its press is in a room 
next to the street, in plain sight of 
anybody who wishes to see it. 

Nothing that was told me in Attleboro 
or North Attleboro led me to believe the 
si rating accorded the Chronicle 
to be unjust. The Sun is the leading 
aper, and one ought to cover the field 

using it, especially if the Pawtucket 

imes is also employed. The Boston 
American leads the métropolitan papers 
in number of sales, with either the 
Globe or Herald next. 


ARCTIC, R. I. 

Arctic alone, with its 3,000 population, 
could hardly support a daily newspaper 
60 good as the Pawtuxet Valley Times. 
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But the paper has for its field the Paw. 
tuxet Valley, especially that part of the 
valley containing the villages of Natick. 
Centerville, Ouidnick, and others round 
about Arctic. Several of them are gs0 
near together that they really form one 
large community. The population of the 
field which the Times claims as its own 
is estimated at 25,000. In it are several 
large cotton -factories, and the valley 
is a thriving farming center. 
_ The Times is a four page paper, and 
is carrying all the advertising possible 
unless it cuts off the news. rovidence 
merchants use it occasionally, but there 
are several liberal advertisers in Arctic. 
One in particular is ya gyre pleased 
with his investment, and tells of the 
increase in business since he commenced 
to advertise in it. Previously he had 
used handbills, but finds no occasion 
for it now. Another advertiser said 
that he believes he can hold trade by 
using the Times which would otherwise 
go to Providence. Nearly all the mer- 
chants read the paper, it would seem, 
and it also goes into their families. 
Mr. Daniel E. Sullivan, business man- 
ager of the Times, explained why no 
detailed statement of cfrculation has 
been sent to the American Newspaper 
Directory. In the first place, no ac- 
count -has been kept of the number 
printed from day to day. An outsider 
e said, who does not know the peculiar 
situation of Arctic in the Pawtuxet Val- 
ley, and surrounded by numerous other 
villages, would discount a _ statement 
showing a circulation of 2,800. The 
present management has been in control 
two years, and a comparative circulation 
statement for 1902 and 1903 would show 
such gains that people wouldn’t believe 
it. Soon, however, a perfecting press 
is to be installed, the paper increased 
to eight pages, and then a statement will 
be furnished, which may be believed. I 
saw some memoranda of recent gains in 
daily sales which were genuine on their 
face. The Times is in a position to 
offer the best service to an advertiser 
who wants to go into the field it covers. 
The Providence Journal is about the 
only morning paper in the field, and 
the Providence Bulletin and Telegram 
circulate very well in the evening. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

In the number of inhabitants, amount 
of business transacted, wealth, and all 
things else Providence is the second city 
of New England. In 1900 its population 
was 175,597, and the estimate at the 
present time is 185,000. It is situated 
on the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford railroad, and Narragansett 
Bay, and has an extensive commerce, 
and variety of industries. Besides the 
Brown Herald, a daily issued by the 
students of Brown University during 
the college year, there are four dailv 
papers—the Bulletin, Telegram, Journal 
and News. The Journal is the only 
morning paper. The Telegram and the 
Journal have Sunday editions. 

There is a singular unanimity of 
opinion in and around Providence that 
the Bulletin is the paper with the most 
influence and circulation despite the 
statement across the first page of the 
Telegram that it will give $1,000 if the 
Net Daily Circulation of its Nearest 






























Competitor is as large as its Net Daily 
Circulation.” Newsboys, the proprie- 
tors of newsstands, storekeepers, prac- 
tically everybody who ought to know 
something about it, places the Bulletin 
in the lead. 

In assisting me in the Providence in- 
vestigation I am especially indebted to 
the advertisers at the following stores: 
the Boston Store, The Shepard Co., 
O’Gorman Co., The Outlet, Flint and 
Co., and J. B. Barnaby & Co. 

The Outlet Department Store is the 
most aggressive store in Providence and 
the largest advertiser, When I was in 
the city a severe test was being made of 
all the dailies, and also of the Paw- 
tucket Times, by means of coupons good 
for a certain number of trading stamps 
inserted in full-page advertisements. On 
the day after the offer first appeared 
throngs of women besieged the stamp 
booths all day long. A detailed state- 
ment of the result of the test will be 
sent later. 

Advertisers are overwhelmingly in 
favor of the Bulletin as a medium. That 
paper and the Journal are issued from 
the same office, and the combined rate 
is only a slight advance over that of 
the Bulletin alone. Consequently many 
place the Journal second, and believe no 
other papers are necessary. Others 
don’t value the latter so highly as the 
Pawtucket Times. The News and its 
ublishers were generally well spoken of. 

he most that can be said against it 
is that its circulation is small, and that 
it is comparatively weak. I tried es- 
pecially hard to get a good report for 
the Telegram, but couldn’t do it. The 
truth of the matter is that it is dis- 
credited in Providence. It seems a pity 
that this is so, for the plant, which I 
Saw, is a good one. The Sunday edi- 
tion is held in greater esteem, apparent- 
ly, but in Pawtucket I was told that 
even this is a “dead issue” as far as 
the city is concerned, and that the 
Journal is the better seller. The Brown 
Herald’s circulation is practically lim- 
ited to members of the college, and is 
undoubtedly under 1,000. 

At the office of the Journal Company 
the business manager offered me all fa- 
cilities to make an investigation, in any 
manner I might desire. The figures for 
1904, thus far, show but little change 
from those for last year furnished the 
American Newspaper Directory. The 
actual average of the. Bulletin for 1903 
was g68 8; of the Journal 16,485; of 
the Sunday Journal 19,392. Both edi- 
tions of the Journal have won from the 
Directory publishers the symbols of 
quality (© ©). 

..Mr. Darte, the manager of the News, 
likewise offered me the use of the books 
for a detailed investigation. The As- 
Sociation of American Advertisers re- 
cently found for the News a net circula- 
tion of between seven and eight thous- 
and, and the gross circulation at pres- 
ent, according to Mr. Darte, is over 
9,100. The 1903 figures, furnished 
Rowell’s Directory, were 9,139. The 
News claims to be the working man’s 
ore and it is probably true that the 
ulk of its circulation is among the 
working people. 

When Mr. D. F. Lfhgane, manager of 
the Telegram, learned that I represented 
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Printers’ INK, he stated quite emphat- 
ically that he would not give any 
figures until reparation had been made 
for publishing the symbol(+#+# 4+) in 
the American Newspaper Directory in 
1898 in reference to the Telegram. This 
symbol means: “The editor of the 
American Newspaper Directory has of- 
fered to verify the correctness of a 
circulation statement furnished by this 
paper, provided the publisher of the pa- 
per would agree to place the necessary 
facilities at his disposal. It was stipu- 
lated that the verification should be with- 
out cost to the publisher of the paper, 
but to this offer the publisher’s response 
was not such as to remove the impres- 
sion of doubt that had been cast on the 
accuracy of the statement furnished. 
After reparation is made Mr. Lingane 
says he will allow an examination ‘‘to 
a reasonable extent.” The only figures 
Mr. Lingane gave me were in_ tabular 
form on the first page of the Telegram 
for February 29, 1904, giving a de- 
tailed list of newsdealers and newsboys 
in and out of Providence, and the num- 
ber of Telegrams, Bulletins and Newses 
sold by each. This statement makes the 
total circulation of the News 2,182, 
while an investigation by the Associa- 
tion of American Advertisers gives it 
over 7,000. It makes the Bulletin’s cir- 
culation 23,778, while that paper makes 
a claim of over 36,000, and holds its 
books open. The Telegram’s own circula- 
tion in its detailed report is 24,139. 
Without attempting to verify any of 
the figures, after I left Providence three 
or more instances came to my attention 
in which the Bulletin is said to have 
larger sales than the report gives it 
credit for, and in which it was told 
me that the sales of the Telegram are 
less than it claims. 

The average circulation of the Sun- 
day Telegram last year was 28,784, ac- 
cording to a statement signed by Mr. 
Lingane. In the 1904 Newspaper Di- 
rectory the symbol (4) appears oppo- 
site the Sunday Telegram, meaning *‘the 
accuracy of this rating has been ques- 
tioned by one or more persons who 
claim to have facilities for knowing the 
facts.” Mr. Lingane told me that his 
circulation statement regarding the Sun- 
day Telegram is not questioned in 
Providence, nevertheless I came across 
two persons who do question it, and the 
Directory is justified in the use of this 
symbol until Mr. Lingane allows some- 
one to make an examination. He states 
that most investigators want to go into 
the financial side farther than is re- 
quired in making a full examination. 

The rumor reached some Providence 
advertisers before I arrived in the city 
that Printers’ INK’s_ representative 
would come prepared to make a biased 
report. I hardly think any advertiser 
will consider it unjust if the Bulletin is 
awarded the palm among Providence pa- 
pers. It has a circulation nearly double 
that of the next paper. In second place 
the Journal should take rank. It goes 
to the business men in the morning, and 
is read largely in the better class of 
homes in Providence and throughout 
Rhode Island. 


CHELSEA, MASS. 
Chelsea is a suburb of Boston, with a 
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population of 1900 of 34,072. Located 
north of Boston, it is connected with the 
larger city by puages and ferry. The 
industries are varied, and include shoes, 
furniture, car-wheels, paper boxes, and 
stoves and ranges. The people, of 
course, read the Boston papers for news 
of the world at large just as much as 
the Boston people do. But for accounts 
of local happenings they have to go to 
the Chelsea Evening Record, or else go 
uninformed. The Kecord states that it’s 
“for Chelsea people, and Chelsea pro- 
gress.” The news columns of the paper 
are entirely devoted to items of a strict- 
ly local nature. 

No one was in the office of the 
Record to talk circulation when I called, 
but from information gathered outside 
I am led to believe that the “JKL” rat- 
ing in the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory is not high enough for the Kecord, 
The news its contains is of interest to 
most of the people in the city, and 
many of them read the paper. Adver- 
tisers think well of it, and use its space 
liberally. A newsdealer said it had an 
extensive sale. It may be contended 
that most of its readers see a metropoli- 
tan daily besides, and this is so, but 
they don’t all see the same one. The 
Post, Globe and Herald probably lead 
the Boston papers in Chelsea in the 
morning in the order named, and in the 
evening the American and Traveler. 
The Chelsea Record seems to be, in a 
small way, a pretty good proposition. 





CLINTON, MASS. 


Clinton is not unlike a dozen other 
manufacturing towns of Massachusetts 
of about the same population—nearly 
14,000. There is the main street, with- 
out much business; several factories, 
some closed indefinitely and others run- 
ning on a short time schedule; quiet and 
beautiful residential streets. o make 
it typical of the Massachusetts manufac- 
turing town their should be a park and 
a fountain, and I venture to say these 
would be not far to seek in Clinton. 
And then there is the daily paper—call- 
ed the Item in this case, and having 
either four or six pagcs. 

Clinton is located on the Boston and 
Maine, and the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford roads, 16 miles north of 
Worcester and 45 west of Boston. Neces- 
sarily, the field for a local daily is con- 
fined within narrow limits on account of 
the larger cities of Fitchburg and Wor- 
cester on the north and south respective- 
ly. In Clinton itself the Fitchburg pa- 
pers do not cut any figure, but the Wor- 
cester Telegram does, and the Boston 
Globe, Herald, American, and to a less 
extent, the Post. The Item’s circulation 
in Clinton is away ahead of anythingelse 
in the city. The better class of readers 
—and this will include workmen and 
their families, as well as their gp om 
—see the paper daily for its local news. 
They cannot get this news anywhere else 
and it is important to them. Store items 
are evidently included as part of the 
local news, for advertisers spoke very 
well indeed of the Jtem. They think it 
pays them to use the paper, and that 
it keeps trade at home which would 
otherwise go to Worcester. Just now 
business is not booming in Clinton on 


account of scarcity of orders in some of 
the mills. 

Clothiers are the most liberal adver. 
tisers in Clinton. One of them told me 
that the Jtem filled the bill for him 
satisfactorily, but if he were a general 
advertiser, using the Boston papers, he 
should not consider the local daily, as 
some Boston paper is seen in the major 
ity of Clinton’s homes every day. 

The young man in charge at the 
Item office when I called stated that the 
manager would not be in to see me for 
an hour or more, but my train left be 
fore the hour was up. The last satis- 
factory statement of circulation furnish- 
ed the American Newspaper Directory 
by the Jtem publishers was for a year 
ending with May, 1902, and the daily 
average for that period was 2,944. In 
the issue for 1904 it has an “H” rating 
explained to mean exceeding 2,250 
copies. It appears certain that the 
iItem_is a well-circulated little paper, 
and is deserving of patronage. 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 

Four miles south of Fitchburg, and 
forty miles distant from Boston is lo- 
cated Leominster, a city of 12,392 ac- 
cording to the last federal census. It is 
situated on the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford road, and is connected 
with Fitchburg, Clinton and Worcester 
by trolley. There are varied industries 
in Leominster, including the manufac- 
ture of combs, jewelry and buttons. The 
Enterprise is the daily paper, comprising 
four or six pages, and published in the 
evening at $3 a year. 

Several things combine to make Leo- 
minster rather unfruitful territory for 
a local daily. It is ico small a place 
to support much of a paper without con- 
siderable aid from outlying districts, 
and these districts are restricted hy 
Clinton on the south and Fitchburg on 
the north, not to mention Warcester, 24 
miles away. Besides, Boston is able to 
furnish all the news of a general char- 
acter that the people of Leominster 
want, and it is sometimes hard work to 
fill a paper with local news strictly, in 
a town of 12,000 inhabitants. 

I was not able to talk with anyone 
authorized to speak at the office of the 
Enterprise, but I imagine the manage- 
ment would claim a greater circulation 
than the “JKL” rating in Rowell’s Di- 
rectory credits the paper with, which 
means not exceeding 1,000 copies. From 
what I learned in Leominster I believe 
the Enterprise is crowding the thousand 
mark pretty hard. Its circulation is far 
ahead of any outside paper. Of these 
the Fitchburg Sentinel leads, apparently, 
with a circulation some under 300, The 
Worcester da. spy 3 sales are good. Of 
Boston papers the Globe has been in the 
lead, but evidently the Herald has pass- 
ed it. Then follow the American and 
the Journal. ‘ 

Three or four merchants whom I saw 
consider the use of the Enterprise a 
good way to secure publicity in Leo- 
minster. I asked one of them if there 
is any other way and he suggested hand- 
bills. These might secure a larger cir- 
culation but the results, this man _be- 
lieved, would be Jess satisfactory. 

The Enterprise™may have nothing in 
particular about it to warrant a very 























liberal advertising patronage but it cov- 
ers its own littie field better than any 
other medium, 


HERKIMER, N._Y. 

Seventeen miles east of Utica, on the 
New York Central railroad and Mohawk 
river, is located the village of Herkimer, 
a little,place with a population in 1900 
of 5,555- Little Falls, a city of 11,000 
people, is five miles east. The Herkimer 
Evening Telegram, consequentiy, has a 
very circumscribed field. It is a four- 

page paper, and costs $5 a year. 
erkimer is quite a flourishing trade 
center for the surrounding country, and 
some of its stores do the village great 
credit. These about all advertise in the 
Telegram. No great amount of enthus- 
jiasm in regard to the paper’s value was 
rovoked when.I questionéd advertisers. 
t was “quite a good paper,” “very 
good,” “tairly well read.” But 1 
wasn’t disappointed, because the village 
is too small to support a very sturdy 





paper. 
I did not see anyone to talk with me 
at the publication office. A circulation 
statement from the publishers was fur- 
nished Rowell’s Directory for 1903 but 
it lacked detail, and the figures were not 
published. Instead a “JKL” rating was 
accorded the paper, meaning a circula- 
tion of less than 1,000. This is fair, 
undoubtedly, and tells the story of the 
Telegram with wonderful fullness. 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 

With the exception of Cohoes, Little 
Falls probably has the best water-power 
of any city on the Mohawk river. There 
are seven large knitting mills along the 
stream, which furnishes power for them 
all. In 1900 the population was 10,381, 
and it is still under 11,000. The nearest 
city is Utica, 21 miles west. The 
Evening Times is the only daily in 
Little Falls. It is an eight page sheet 
tne subscription price of which is $5. 

All of the more prominent merchants 
in the city advertise in the Times. One 
of them told me that he had never look- 
ed upon advertising as a paying invest- 
ment until he was induced to make a 
trial of it a few months ago. Now he 
would not think of doing without it. 
Another told me that he was virtually 
compelled to advertise in the Times, 
because all his competitors were doing 
so. I asked one merchant if the weekly 
papers would not be a better investment 
for an advertiser. His reply was that 
they would have been until a couple of 
ears ago, but that the 7imes is much 

tter at present. The Times doesn’t go 
to any class of people, he said, as it is 
independent in politics. 

It is a strange thing that the largest 
store in the courtty is located at the 
village of Herkimer, five miles west of 
Little Falls. Herkimer, however, is 
only half as large as Little Falls. This 
store, H. G. Munger & Co., secures con- 
siderable patronage from Little Falls 
people, and uses the Times quite 
extensively. 

The Times occupies a rather unkempt 
building just now, but a new four-story 
structure is being erected by the owner, 
Mr. John Crowley, and by October or 
November the Times will be well housed. 
The rating given the paper in this 
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year’s American Newspaper Directory 
was “I,” meaning a daily average of 
more than 1,000. Mr. Crowley stated 
that the circulation runs from 1,900 to 
2,100 daily. Consequently the rating is 
fair, as “H’” would signify over 2,250. 
About 1,400 are circulated in Little 
Falls. Dolgeville is a little village near- 
by, and the bulk of the remaining cir- 
culation goes there. To the west of 
Little Falis the Times has to compete 
with the Herkimer daily, and has but 
small sales. 

Mr. Crowley believes his circulation 
cannot be increased in Little Falls until 
the city grows. Outside, he expects to 
make gains. 

The Stica Press leads out-of-town pa- 
pers in sales. The Utica Observer and 
Dispatch sell in small numbers in the 
evening. 

The Evening ‘Jimes, in its limited 
field, seems to be considered locally as 
a good medium. It is strictly independ- 
ent of party politics, which is unusual 
in a small city. This, it seems to me, 
adds to its value considerably. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Northampton is known to the outside 
world principally as the seat of Smith 
College, but it is a city of about 19,000 
people, and has several important man- 
ufacturing establishments. Springfield 
is seventeen miles south, and Holyoke is 
about ten miles distant. Two dailies 
are published, the Hampshire Gazette 
and the Herald. Both are evening pa- 
pers, and the subscription price of each 
is $5.‘ The Gazette is the younger daily, 
though its weekly edition was establish- 
ed in 1786, and is the eighth oldest pa- 
per in the country. 

It is generally believed throughout 
Northampton that the Gazette’s circula- 
tion is the largest in the city. The dif- 
ference in sales is so marked that<about 
everyone has noticed it. I don’t think 
the Herald publishers would claim as 
large a circulation for their paper as 
the Gazette has, though Mr. Pierce was 
not in the Herald office to enlighten me 
when I called. 

Advertisers agree pretty well, also, 
that the Gazette is the paper that should 
be employed if one is to choose between 
the two. The circulation, however, is not 
duplicated to any great extent and sev- 
eral local advertisers believed the Her- 
ald essential to one desiring to cover the 
field, even though its circulation is lim- 
ited. They consider the Gazette’s coun- 
try circulation so much better than its 
contemporary’s, that it is believed that 
in Northampton proper the Herald must 
be quite influential. 

Springfield and Holyoke merchants 
think it profitable to buy space in the 
Northampton papers. While merchants 
of the last named city don’t like to admit 
it, it is true that the two larger places 
to the south draw a large amount of 
Northampton trade. This, of course, is 
secured largely through advertising in 
the Springfield Republican and Union, 
both of which are widely read in North- 
ampton in the morning, but the local 
papers are helpful, especially the Ga- 
sette, to these out-of-town merchants. 

Mr. Gere, manager of the Gazette, 
explained to me how the price of his pa- 
per, and also of the Herald, was ad- 
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vanced from one to two cents several 
years ago. Before the change the Ga- 
gette had an average circulation of over 
4,200 but this was nearly cut in two, 
and the paper is not yet back to the old 
mark, he figures shown me lead me to 
believe that the average for 1904 will be 
3,800 copies or more, and consequently 
the “H” rating in the American News- 
paper Directory is fair. A “G” rating, 
meaning over 4,000 copies would be too 
high. The Gazette is the better paper 
to use in Northampton, by all means. 


COHOES, N. Y. 

For a manufacturing city, Cohoes is 
fortunate in location. It is situated on 
the New York Central and Hudson 
River, and the Delaware & Hudson rail- 
roads, the Erie and the Champlain 
canals, and the Mohawk river. Its 
water power is immense, and is not all 
utilized, though there are extensive man- 
ufactures of knit and cotton goods, as 
well as important lesser industries. Troy, 
at the head of navigation on the Hudson 
River, is three miles distant, and Albany 
is nine miles south. Two evening pa- 
pers are published, the Republican and 
the Dispatch. Both are penny papers, 
and it would probably go hard with 
either if the price should be raised, for 
the population of the city is made up to 
a very great extent of working people. 

Contrary to the information conveyed 
by the American Newspaper Directory, 
my investigation in Cohoes leads to the 
conclusion that the Republican surpasses 
the Dispatch in circulation. Newsdeal- 
ers, newsboys, and merchants told me 
this, and men on the street whose 
opinions were asked told me the same 
thing. Local advertising is at a low 
ebb in Cohoes, on account of the prox- 
imity of Troy and Albany. Both cities 
may be easily reached by electric cars, 
and between them they secure the best 
trade of Cohoes. For a city of 25,000 
people the stores of the latter city are 
comparatively mediocre. On the day I 
was in the city each paper had about 
three columns of local advertisements, 
including classified notices and profes- 
sional cards. The merchants I talked 
with do not attribute the scant adver- 
tising to the fact that the papers render 
poor service, but they seem to think 
that there is no use trying to compete 
with a and Albany. | 

As to the relative merits of the papers, 
storekeepers were pretty well agreed 
that the Republican’s circulation is larg- 
er, and that that paper may be said to 
reach a higher grade of readers if any 
distinction of this kind is to be drawn. 
This being the case they would choose 
the Republican, if they were to adver- 
tise in one paper. But they thought, 
most of them, that it would be poor 
policy not to use the Dispatch as it has 
entirely different patrons from its con- 
temporary, who never see the Republi- 
can at all. 

The proprietor and manager, of the 
Republican was out of the city when I 
called. The assistant manager couldn’t 
give me any circulation figures, as the 
proprietor has left orders to furnish no 
figures to newspaper directories. Ad- 
vertisers are given figures if they de- 
sire them. I told the assistant man- 
ager that I should take the responsibil- 


ity of stating to Printers’ INK that the 
“JKL” rating accorded the Republican 
in the American Newspaper Directory is 
too low. How much too low, however, 
I cannot say, for figures were not ob- 
tainable. 

The circulation of the Republican is 
dongely in Cohoes, though the paper sells 
well in Waterford, North Side and 
Crescent. 

The manager of the Dispatch stated 
his circulation to be over 7,000. In 
Rowell’s Directory it has an “I’’ rating, 
meaning. over 1,000. A circulation of 
7,000 for the Dispatch is hard for one 
to believe, after seeing the plant and a 


copy of the paper. 

Rhe Troy Record circulates best of 
any morning paper in Cohoes. The 
New York Journal and World follow 
it, The Troy Times, Albany Times. 
Union, and Albany Evening Journal all 
have some subscribers, but no one of 
these papers appears to have a_ very 
strong hold. 

he Republican is the stronger of the 
two Cohoes papers, and should be chosen 
first for advertising. 


JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 

Johnstown, a little city of historic in- 
terest to New Yorkers, and in fact to 
all Americans, is located 48 miles north- 
west of Albany, on the Fonda, Johns- 
town and Gloversville road. In 1900 
the population -was 10,130; some people 
think it 12,000 at present. The indus- 
tries are the manufacture of gloves and 
shoe leather, and there are also knitting 
factories. The Republican, an evening 
paper, is the only one published in a 
town, but the Morning Herald, of 
Gloversville, counts upon about as large 
a circulation in Johnstown as the Re- 
publican claims. The Herald is a penny 
paper, while the Republican sells for 
two cents. 

Johnstown people are inclined to favor 
the home paper rather than the imported 
article. Jhile the Herald has a large 
sale, they say, the Republican beats it. 
Advertisers, too, patronize the Repub- 
lican more heavily. This is natural 
enough, for all the Republican’s remain 
in Johnstown, while two-thirds of the 
Herald’s circulation is in Gloversville. 
Johnstown merchants cannot count upon 
Gloversville trade, as the latter is the 
larger city, with larger stores. So they 
think there is a good deal of money 
wasted if they advertise in the Herald 
rather than the Republican, 

he present management of the Re- 
publican assumed control only a few 
months ago, and isn’t quite ready, ap- 
parently, to make a definite statement of 
circulation. I told Mr. C Combes, 
the manager, that no statement was fur- 
nished the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory for 1903, and that the 1902 figures 
showed an average of 1,757. These, he 
replied, are about right at present. A 
prolonged strike in the factories pone 
avoc with circulation, but the difficulty 
has been settled, and the outlook is 
assuming quite a roseate hue. 

At Gloversville, the Herald manager 
told me that they count upon 1,600 cir- 
culation in Johnstown. There is no rea- 
son to doubt this. But the Republican, 
nevertheless, is the better medium for 
Johnstown advertising, considered apart 
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from Gloversville advertising. In the 
latter city the situation is different, as 
will be seen in the Gloversville report. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. | 

Between Albany and Utica, a distance 
of less than one hundred miles, there 
are six cities and villages having one or 
more daily papers. Amsterdam, with a 

pulation of 25,000 has two—the 
Recorder and Democrat (evening), and 
the Morning Sentinel. The subscription 
rice of each is $6 a year, unusually 
high for the territory in question. It 
practically prohibits street sales in 
Amsterdam, and limits the circulation to 
regular subscribers. 

The opinion is general in Amsterdam 
that the Recorder is much the better of 
the two papers, so far as news value is 
concerned. A teacher in the high 
school told me that it seems to him that 
the news in the Recorder appears in the 
Sentinel the next morning. aren 
to his observation the Recorder is rea 
in about all of the better class of homes 
every evening. He doesn’t see the 
Sentinel so often and believes it has a 
smaller circulation. I couldn’t find any- 
one in Amsterdam who had ever con- 
sidered the subject at all who believed 
that the Sentinel leads in sales. 

In the evening field the Recorder has 
no real competition, but in the morning 

vite a number of the Gazette of 
Schenectady and the Press of Utica are 
sold. The New York papers arrive early 
in the day. After the Journal, the 
World, Herald, and Sun lead in sales. 

Advertisers give the Recorder the 
preference for two reasons: first, larger 
circulation; second, because they prefer 
an evening paper. Amsterdam is a 
manufacturing city, and the merchants 
believe the people have more time to 
read in the afternoon and evening than 
in the morning. This way of looking 
at the matter is very general among the 
storekeepers. Many of them, however, 
deem it advisable to use both papers, 
as the Sentinel is democratic in politics 
and goes to some homes which the re- 
publican Recorder does not enter. 

I called at the Sentinel office about 
ten o’clock in the morning, and couldn’t 
find a living soul on the premises. The 
“I” rating accorded the paper in the 
American Newspaper Directory is fair, 
in all probability. An “H” rating 
would signify a circulation of 2,250 or 
more, and that would seem excessive. 

The young man at the Recorder office 
told me that the manager was out col- 
lecting. The actual average circulation 
has been furnished by the publishers to 
Rowel]l’s Directory ever since 1895, with 
the exception of two years. For 1903 it 
was 3,340. There is no reason to doubt 
this statement—in fact it is quite modest 
for a city of 25,000. 

The Recorder should be chosen by a 
foreign advertiser by all manner of 
means, when he is considering Amster- 
dam advertising. 


ROME N. Y. 

Three railroads and three waterways 
meet at Rome and lend it an importance 
that is unusual for a city of less than 
16,000 population. The railroads are 
the New York Central, New York, On- 
tario and Western, and the Rome, 
Watertown and Ogdensburg. The water 
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courses are the Erie canal and the 
Mohawk and Black rivers. The city 
has varied industries, including loco- 
motive works, and iron, copper and brass 
manufactures. Utica, the largest city in 
the county, is fifteen miles southeast. 
The Sentinel is the only daily in Rome. 
Others have sprung up for a brief time, 
but the Sentinel is too strongly entrench- 
ed to allow competition. It is an even- 
ing paper of eight pages; subscription 
price $5. 

There is no mistaking the sentiment 
in Rome in regard to the Sentinel. It 
seems to be looked upon with favor by 
about everybody. Men with whom I 
talked said that everyone read it in the 
city who read any paper at all. Adver- 
tisers were absolutely sure that there 
is no other way to reach the people of 
Rome than through the columns of the 
local daily. The opinions expressed 
were all one way, and consequently 
there is no need of giving any of them 
in detail. Seldom have I found a city 
where one paper is held in such esteem. 

The Sentinel has sent annual circula- 
tion statements to the American News- 
paper Directory for many years. For 
1903 the average daily circulation was 
3,506, and the manager stated that 1904 
will show no decided change. Fully 
2,500 of this is Rome circulation, and 
the remainder goes into surrounding 
towns of the county. “Every intelli- 
gent person in Rome reads the Senti- 
nel,” was the rather strong statement 
of the manager. 

The Sentinel will soon be housed in 
an attractive two-story building built 
for its exclusive use. he site is ad- 
sm the new government building’s 


) 

The Utica Press and the Syracuse 
Post-Standard lead the out-of-town pa- 

fs in morning sales in Rome. The 
eaders among New York papers are the 
Herald, World and Sun. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Utica, the seventh city of the Empire 
State, had a population of 56,383 in 
1900, and at present has probably 60,000. 
It has eight railroads entering the city, 
and good suburban trolley service. Its 
annual manufactures are worth over 
$30,000,000. There are three daily pa- 
pers: the Press morning, Herald-Dis- 
— and Observer (both evening). Two 
Sunday papers are published: the 
Tribune and the Journal. The Press 
and the Observer are $6 a year; the 
Dispatch is $3. J 

The Utica Press begins to be heard 
about soon after one leaves Schenectady, 
to the east, and Syracuse, to the west. 
Being the only morning paper in the 
city, and the only one of much im- 
portance for miles around, it has ac- 
quired large influence in its territory. 
No one in Utica, apparently, doubts that 
its circulation is the largest. Two 
policemen, a mail-carrier, a druggist, a 
clerk in Lynch and Kelly’s furnishing 
store, and several others, all. directed 
me to the Press when I inquired for 
the leading paper. When I asked for 
second choice, there was no such unan- 
imity of opinion. The Observer has 
been established much longer than the 
Dispatch, and on this account was favor- 
ed by some. More, however, put the 
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Dispatch next the Press in circulation, 
on account of its being a penny paper. 
The full name of-the Dispatch is the 
Utica’ Herald-Dispatch and Daily Ga- 
zette. The Herald and Gazette parts of 
it were adopted from defunct issues, one 
of which was established in 1793 and the 
other in 1847, but the Dispatch was 
started in business as recentiy as 1898. 

As a rule advertisers favor the Press 
above the other papers. They say its 
circulation is, apparently, so much larg- 
er than that of one contemporary and 
better than that of the other, that it is 
far the best medium in the city. F 

A clothier, however, prefers the Dis- 
patch as he says the men read it whom 
he wishes to reach. 

The advertisers of two department 
stores of the city gave me especiai aid 
in my investigation. Mr. Walter Rob- 
erts, of John Roberts & Co., con- 
siders. the Press the best medium, 
though several heads of departments, 
he said, favor the evening papers, and 
particularly the Observer, If the Press 
were an evening paper, he believed noth- 
ing further poh | be desired by a mer- 
chant using its columns. Mr, O’Connor, 
of J. B, ells, Son & Co., stated that 
the Press is most satisfactory for the 
use of his firm. An advertisement 
which appears in the Press before it is 
seen in the evening papers almost in- 
variably brings better returns than when 
the advertisement first appears in the 
two evening papers. Regarding the lat- 
ter, Mr. O’Connor is inclined to favor 
the Observer, although for reaching 
working pcople he believes the Dis- 
fatch is superior, as it is bought by 
many workmen on their way home at 
night. For mail-order business, the 
Press is better than both its contem- 
poraries. 

At the Press office T had an interest- 
ing talk with Mr. Otto A. Meyer, the 
publisher. For 1903 the average daily 
circulation, as shown in the American 
Newspaper Directory, was 14,004. For 
a year ending with June 30, 1904, the 
average was 14,290. A little more than 
half of this was city circulation, and 
the rest covered a broad outlying terri- 
tory, east, west, north, and south of 
Utica. In the prosperous towns of the 
upper Mohawk valley the Press stands 
practically alone. On the R. W. & O. 
road as far as Watertown no other paper 
disputes its pre-eminent position. And 
in Utica it has the whole morning field, 
with the exception of the comparativel 
small number of New York dailies sold. 
The Journal, World and Herald lead 
these in sales. 

Mr. Meyer showed me pressmen’s re- 
ports, and the system used to keep track 
of city subscribers. It can be told from 
this just who takes the Press, and who 
the Dispatch or the Observer. Can- 
vassers are continually going the rounds 
of the city, and this tab system is always 
complete and up-to-date. 

Most papers would be_ considered 
fortunate if they had the building which 
the Press occupies, But the Press has 
outgrown it, and a model new building 
is being erected directly across the 
street. As in the present structure, the 
press will be located in front of large 
plate-glass windows. Mr. Meyer consid- 
ers, rightly, that it is good advertising 
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for a newspaper to exhibit its press. The 
present Hoe perfecting press is to be 
discarded for one of larger .capacity. 
When the new building is occupied there 
will probably be no other paper tn a 
city the size of Utica, that is better 
equipped than the Press. 

e last circulation statement from 
the Observer appeared in Rowell’s Di- 
rectory in 1896, and showed an average 
for the year of 7,607. For 1903 a “G” 
rating was accorded it, meaning over 
4,000. The next higher rating, “F,” 
would signify over 7,500, and it hardly 
seems possible that the Observer would 
claim this, now that the Dispatch is in 
the field, for one cent a copy. I was 
told that on the Observer’s losice honda 
appears a statement to the effect that the 
“aggregate circulation” of the daily and 
semi-weekly is 18,000. Each issue of the 
semi-weekly is counted in order to make 
these figures. The Observer is a good 
paper, and, next to the Press, has the 
most influence in Utica. 

The manager of the Dispatch tells ad- 
vertisers that the guaranteed circulation 
of his paper is 12,000, but asserts that 
it is really more. In the 1904 American 
Newspaper Directory an ‘“‘H’’ rating is 
ate meaning over 2,250. The last 
.gures furnished by the publishers were 
in 1896 for the now defunct Herald, and 
were 6,901. The Herald was a two-cent 
paper, and its successor is one cent, 
and the “H” rating is undoubtedly 
much too low, although no proof of cir- 
culation was shown me. 

Several of the advertisers spoke in 
favorable terms of the two Sunday pa- 
pers, partly, I gathered, because of low 
rates. The Tribune publisher told me 
his average circulation would be be- 
tween 5,000 and 5,500. The Journal’s 
manager I did not see, but the circu- 
lation is probably less than that of the 

une, 

_ The Press is so strong in Utica that 
it easily takes first place in an adver- 
tiser’s estimation. On account of qual- 
ity, the Observer is well thought of. 
The Dispatch is popular with the masses, 
and is read by many who see no other 
aper. While one paper will not cover 

tica and vicinity, the Press will not 
fall far short of it. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 

Eight miles north of Springfield, on 
the Boston and Maine road and the 
Connecticut river, is situated Holyoke, 
famous for its extensive paper mills. The 
city had 45,712 people in 1900, and at 
present the population is estimated lo- 
cally at nearly 50,000. There are two 
Holyoke evening papers, the Transcript 
and Telegram, both of which sell for 
$3 a year. 

The Holyoke investigation was inaug- 
urated at the Hotel Hamilton, when the 
clerk said that he considered the two pa- 
pers to have about the same circulation. 
A_ moment later a newsdealer repeated 
this, and two policemen were not ready 
to say that either paper has much the 
better of it. A druggist, however, was 
quite certain that the Transcript sells 
better, and that it is the leading paper. 
A clerk in a hardware store read the 
Telegram, but thought that the circu- 
lation of the two papers to be about 
the same. At a cigar stand the proprie- 
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The Boston Store uses space in the 
Transcript alone. “All the advertisers 
seem to favor the Transcript more than 
the Telegram,” was the rather unsatis- 
factory answer to my question why the 
Transcript was chosen. Later, however, 
the manager stated that the circulation 
of the latter is greater than its con- 
temporary. Occasionally the Telegram 
is employed, but not often. 

A grocer likewise advised me to use 
the Transcript, and stated that it brought 
him good returns, always. He believes 
it goes to all classes of people, judging 
from the replies he receives when he 
uses space. : ; 

A large clothing establishment whose 
advertising manager I saw had large ad- 
vertisements when I was in Holyoke. 
The Telegram has the lower rates, and 
is preferred on this account, though the 
value of the Transcript is coonguene. 

Mr. James Wakelin, of McAuslan 
and Wakelin’s department store, esti- 
mated that two-thirds of their advertis- 
ing is done in the Transcript and one- 
third in the Telegram. Some merchants 
would hold. that this is more than the 
Telegram should get, but he himself be- 
lieved it to be about right. The Tran- 
script’s circulation excels, he is sure. 

And so throughout the city’s business 
warter. The Transcript is considered 
the best proposition, almost everywhere, 

Mr. Dwight, editor and publisher of 
the Transcript, referred me to Mr. J. B. 
Keough, manager of the .advertising de- 
partment, who very courteously offered 
any information in his power to give. 
The actual average circulation of the 
aper for 1903, as furnished Rowell’s 
Baectory, was 6,867. A ten-page Goss 
perfecting press has been recently in- 
Stalled, and for 1904 the figures will 
pass the 7,000 mark. With the excep- 
tion of a couple of small towns, the 
Holyoke papers have no patronage out- 
side the city. : 

In the morning the Springfield Union 
and Republican come to the city in 
large numbers, and the Boston Globe, 
New York Journal, New York World, 
and Boston Herald follow. 

The man at the Telegram office said 
the manager was out of town for a 
week. To get circulation figures he 
would have to spend some time looking 
ever accounts, he said, and this he was 
not inclined to do, apparently. The 
last circulation statement of the Tele- 
gram was for a year ending with April, 
1902, and the Sores were 6,516. It 
seems probable that a new statement 
would not warrant such figures. 

If one paper is to be chosen in 
Holyoke, and if the advertiser wishes to 
teach the most people, of the better 
class, the Transcript should be chosen. 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 
, Gloversville is the center of the glove 
industry of the United States. ith 
a population of 18,349, according to the 
last census, its entire energies are de- 
voted to the production of gloves and 
mittens. A prolonged strike or em- 
ployees has just come to an end, and 
usiness is especially good. | Workers 
are being taken on every day, and a 
long season of prosperity is anticipated. 
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Gloversville is fifty miles northwest 
of Albany, and is situated on the Fonda, 
ohnstown and Gloversville railroad. 
Iwo papers are published, the Morning 
Herald and the Peader, an evening pa- 
per. Yearly subscription to the Heraid 
1s $3; to the Leader, $4. 

It is generally known in Gloversville 
that the Herald’s circulation is larger 
than the Leader’s. The latter claims a 
home circulation only, while the former 
has Johnstown for part of its field. In 
Gloversville alone it seems probable that 
the Leader has larger sales. It is the 
oldest paper in the city, and the Herald 
has only lately been making a strong 
fight for patronage. 

Gloversville merchants advertise very 
generally, and in both papers. It seems 
to be thought that a considerable num- 
ber of Heralds are bought by workmen 
in the morning, and that these do not 
count much for the advertisers. The 
Leader is regarded as more of a family 
paper, if there can be any distinction 
of this character made in a place the 
size of Gloversville. 

One merchant told me that if he 
were a general advertiser he would use 
the Herald alone to reach Johnstown 
and Gloversville. But he admitted that 
the Leader and the Johnstown Repub- 
lican together might bring more returns. 
The cost would be greater. 

The advertising man in a dry goods 
store favored the Leader, because it is 
an evening paper. In another store 
where both papers are used they are 
considered equally valuable. Still an- 
other preferred the Leader because it is 
the older paper, and he believes has 
greater culling power. The Herald, 
however, is Pan in his estimation. 

Mr. W. B. Collins, manager of the 
Leader, was out of town, but I saw his 
partner, Mr. C. I. Combes, manager of 
the Johnstown Republican. The Lead- 
er’s circulation for 1903, as furnished 
Rowell’s Directory, was 3,695, daily av- 
erage. It has been a couple of hundred 
higher than this, but the strike reduced 
it, and at present Mr. Combes asserted 
that the circulation is between 3,600 and 
3,700. 

The manager of the Herald was pre- 
paring a circultion statement for a year 
ending June 30, 1904, when I called. 
The figures were over 4,700, while the 
average for 1903 was 4,532. About 1,600 
of these go to Johnstown, and 3,000 re- 
main in Gloversville. 

Both papers published in Gloversville 
are good mediums. I should prefer the 
Leader, if I were using the Johnstown 
Republican as well, but otherwise the 
Herald, as both towns can be reached 
thereby. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 

Schenectady is growing faster, per- 
haps, than any other city of New York 
State. In 1900 the census figures re- 
corded a population of 31,682, and a 
police census in June, 1904, gives the 
city over 56,000 inhabitants. Seventy- 
five per cent increase in four years is 
remarkable these days. 

First and last, Schenectady is a man- 
ufacturing city. The General Electric 
Company alone employs 10,000 hands, 
and the American Locomotive Company 
4,500 more. A large proportion of the 
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employees are skilled mechanics, and 
earn good wages. 

The nearest large cities are Troy and 
Albany, the latter being fifteen miles, 
and the former twenty miles distant. 
Schenectady has four papers: the Ga- 
zette (morning), the Evening Star, the 
Daily Union (evening), and the Morn- 
ing Union. These are all penny papers 
except the evening edition of the Union, 
which sells for two cents. 

The Gazette is easily the foremost 
daily in the city. It claims a circula- 
tion greater than the combined circula- 
tions of all the others, and_ its 
claim would probably be proven if it 
came to a show-down. My especial aim 
was to find out the relative value in the 
minds of local men, of the Star and 
Daily Union. The Morning Union’s 
claim for rears sna may be 
dismissed at once. he paper is less 
than three months’ old, and contains 
scarcely any advertising. Some people 
say it was started as a Republican organ 
merely to combat the Democratic Ga- 
sette until after election.* 

A couple of clothiers place the Star 
at the top of the list as regards value 
for advertising. I could. readily see the 
logic of. their reasoning. They prefer 
an evening paper, and believe the Star 
is a more popular paper with the masses 
than the Union. P's it undoubtedly is, 
both on account of its price and its poli- 
tics. 

A furniture dealer selling a high 
rade of goods, puts the Gazette in the 
ead and then the Union. x 

Another clothier said he was satisfied 
with all three mediums. He makes an- 
nual contracts with all of,them, and 
wouldn’t do it if he didn’t feel pretty 
sure of his ground. 

The advertising manager of the H. S. 
Barney Co., Schenectady’s largest store, 
considers the Gazette far and away the 
best medium. The Union comes next in 
circulation and in value, he believes. He 
considers its circulation to be about one- 
fourth that of the Gazette. The Star 
is growing, he said, but its circulation 
seems to lack quality. ; . 

Another department store is using the 
evening papers exclusively, and ranks 
the Star above the Union. 

Schenectady has more newsboys than 
are really required to supply the public 
with papers, and practically all of these 
boys sell the Star and the New York 
Journal in the afternoon. The Union’s 
street sale is inconsiderable. 

As regards outside pagers it may be 
said here that the New York Journal is 
far in the lead. Following it are the 
Albany Times-Union, and Evening Jour- 
nal and the New York World and 
Herald, 

At the Gazette office I talked with 
Mr. A. N. Liecty, the manager. The 
average daily circulation of the Gazette 
for 1903 was 11,623, which figures were 
furnished the editor of Rowell’s Direc- 
tory. The books are open to advertisers 
who doubt the figures. A peculiar thing 
about the paper’s circulation is that it 
advances in the summer time, and 
reaches high-water mark in August. Mr. 
Liecty attributes this to. the fact that 
more boys handle the paper in the 
summer. — 

According to the recent police census 
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there are about 7,400 houses in Schenec- 
tady. From the statements of news- 
dealers, newsboys with regular custom- 
ers, and regular office carriers, Mr, 
Liecty has found that about 7,800 Ga- 
settes are delivered to houses every 
morning. Houses, 7,400; papers, 7,800, 
Mr. Liecty thinks that the Gazette 
covers the city, and these figures cer- 
tainly back him up. 

When Mr. Hatmaker, manager of the 
Star, learned my errand in Schenectady, 
he asked what I wanted to see in ordet 
to satisfy myself about circulation. For 
a year ending with February, 1904, the 
average was 4,675, and for the first six 
months of 1904 it was about 5,200 copies. 
In so far as circulation figures can be 
proved from paper bills, proved the 
circulation of the Star. 

The present management at the Star 
office has been in charge less than a 
year, and in that time the paper has 
made rapid gains, both in circulation 
and_ influence. 

The business manager of the Union, 
Mr. A. V. Van Eps, was glad to furnish 
me with a detailed statement of circu- 
lation for a year ending with July 1, 
1904. The figures ‘are typewritten. I 
have tried again and again to make the 
monthly totals as given in the table 
correspond with my addition but I am 
unsuccessful. Not a single month is 
added correctly in the table. The error 
varies in size from one, to nine thous- 
and. Of course, the stenographer may 
be at fault, but it is curious that not a 
single month is correct. In the 1903 
edition of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory the Union’s average for 1902 
was given as 4,419. This year’s Direc- 
tory has the symbol (444) after the 
Union, which, being interpreted means, 
“The editor of the American Newspaper 
Directory has offered to verify the cor- 
rectness of a circulation statement fur- 
nished by this paper provided the pub- 
lisher of the paper would agree to place 
the necessary facilities at his disposal. 
It was stipulated that the verification 
should be without cost to the publisher 
of the paper, but to this offer the pub- 
lisher’s response was not such as to 
remove the impression of doubt that had 
been cast on the accuracy of the state- 
ment furnished.” 

r. Van Eps was not inclined to show 
any proof to me, and I regret to say 
that the outside evidence seems to 
bear out the impression that the state- 
ment is padded, probably by fully 2,000 
copies. The Gazette has both quantity 
and quality of circulation, and is among 
the best mediums. The Star in the 
evening field has decidedly the best of 
it. Some advertisers value the quality 
of the Union’s readers, but they are so 
few in number, comparatively speaking, 
that the expediency of using the paper 
for general advertising is to be doubted. 

ed SCHENECTADY, N. Y., July 20, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Referring to the matter of inv: tion of. 
newspapers’ circulation in Schenectady, about 
which one of your representatives saw the 
writer afew days ago, we wish to inform you 
that the morning edition of the Schenectady 
Union suspended publication with to-day’s issue. 

Yours truly 
DatLy GazetTTEe COMPANY, 
A. N. Lixcty, Sec. and Mgr. 





BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 
It seems almost incredible that Balls- 
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ton—a little village of 4,000 people— 
should have two daily papers. In some 
frontier State the fact might pass with- 
out notice, but Ballston is but 25 miles 
from Troy, 32 from Albany, and 15 
from Schenectady, and is connected with 
all three cities by trolley, as well as the 
Delaware & Hudson railroad. : 

The truth of the matter is that neither 
the Journal nor the News would be in 
existence but for the fact that Ballston 
is the county seat of Saratoga county. 
The former is Republican in politics, 
and the latter Democratic. Between 
them they keep some of the county 
printing in Ballston which would other- 
wise go to Saratoga. 

I visited Ballston at the wrong time 
of day to see the manager of either pa- 

r, but I am confident that no injustice 
is done by the editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory when he gives each 
paper a “JKL” rating, which means a 
circulation of less than 1,000 copies. The 
Journal probably leads, as Saratoga 
county is Republican in politics. It 
carries a little more advertising than 
the News, and two of the three adver- 
tisers whom I interviewed consider it 
the better medium. The third is unable 
to decide. It may be of passing interest 
to note that the News’ own advertising 
filled seven columns of the paper on 
the day I visited Ballston. 

The Schenectady Gazette leads all 
morning papers in Ballston, followed by 
the Troy Record. In the evening the 
Saratogian, Troy Times and Saratoga 
Sun are the best circulated out-of-town 
papers. 

There igs not a great deal to be said 
for either of the local dailies in Balls- 
ton. An advertisement won’t be over- 
read if it is inserted in both. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

The great end and aim of the twelve 
thousand and odd inhabitants of Sara- 
toga is the entertainment of summer 
visitors. ‘the mineral springs of the 
village, and its race track, attract thous- 
ands of wealthy people every season. 
In the winter the town is comparatively 
dead; everyone is laying plans for the 
next summer. ‘Lhe two newspapers, the 
Saratogian and the Saratoga Sun ex- 
perier.ce a great fluctuation in circula- 
tion with the coming and going of the 
summer residents. When the season is 
at its height the circulation is fully 75 
per cent more than In the bw | of 
winter. 

‘There is not the least doubt in the 
minds of anyone in Saratoga regarding 
the relative circulation of the two pa- 
pers. Even the Sun publishers know 
that the Saratogian’s circulation is the 
largest in the city. 

he Sun, notwithstanding, has its 
Share of the advertising. Its rates are 
made to correspond with its circulation; 
and merchants believe in its value. A 
dry-goods merchant is particularly pleas- 
ed with it, he told me, as fts circulation 
seems to go almost entirely to the homes 
of the village. The street sales of the 
Saratogian exceed those of the Sun sev- 
eral times over. 

If one is to employ but one medium 
oad ap was agreed that the Saratogtan 
Should be selected. But its contem- 
porary is very well thought of, and is 
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gaining constantly in the estimation of 
the advertisers. 

The manager of the Sun related the 
history of the paper to me, and it is an 
interesting story, though it has no direct 
bearing on this investigation. Last Oc- 
tober the present management took con- 
trol, and it is endeavoring to build up 
the paper. The average circulation just 
at present is about 1,000, and gains are 
recorded constantly. The paper its 
Democratic in politics and its readers 
are largely found among the Democrats 
of the vilage. The largest sale out-of- 
town is in Ballston Spa, the county 
seat, where 50 copies are sent every 
night. The Sun may be expected to 
increase its circulation considerably 
under the present management. Practi- 
cal printers and good business men are 
at the head of things, and the “lean 
years” of the paper probably lie in the 


past. ‘ 

The publishers of the Saratogian sent 
Rowell’s Directory a circulation state- 
ment for 1903, but it lacked detail and 
was not inserted in the Directory. In- 
stead, an ‘‘H” rating was given the pa- 
per, meaning an average circulation of 
2,250 or over. The next higher would 
be “G,” over 4,000 copies, and this the 
paper does not claim. Its manager 
stated that the average for the past year 
was over 3,300. In winter it runs down 
to 3,100 and at the height of the racing 
season in August over 5,000 copies are 
sold. These figures can undoubtedly be 
relied upon. The Saratogian is snugly 
housed in its own building, and is a 
prosperous paper. 

The Troy Record, New York Jour- 
nal, Herald and Times are the best 
sellers from outside. 

At present the Saratogian is without 
doubt the best medium in Saratoga. The 
Sun may be useful in filling in the gaps 
left by its competitor. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 

With a popiatien, according to the 

last federal census, of 31,531, Fitch- 
burg is the largest city on the Boston 
and Maine road between Boston on the 
east and Troy, N. Y., on the west. Wor- 
cester is the nearest large city, twenty- 
five miles south. There is a wide range 
of manufacturing carried on in Fitch- 
burg, from revolvers to steam engines 
and pianos. Until recently the Evening 
Sentinel has had, the local newspaper 
field to itself, but early in the present 
year the Evening News started in op- 
osition. There is no attempt, apparent- 
y, on the part of anyone to give the 
News the first place in circulation or in- 
fluence. Those who favor the new pa- 
per—and I saw many of them—think it 
too early for the News to have taken 
recedence over the Sentinel, which has 
een established over twenty years. 
Newsdealers included, the opinion was 
unanimous that the older paper has the 
larger circulation, and that it is the 
leading paper of Fitchburg. 

Advertisers regard the situation in the 
same manner. The News has secured 
considerable advertising patronage, but 
it has not been obtained at the Senti- 
nel’s expense. The latter paper has all 
the advertisers in Fitchburg that count, 
and so far as I interviewed them they are 
pleased with the service rendered, One 
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man, a clothier, told me that a foreign 
advertiser ought to use the Sentinel to 
obtain a hearing in Fitchburg, even 
though he were using the. Worcester 
Telegram and all the Boston dailies, ‘‘for 
it is the home paper that counts, after 
all,” he said. A dry goods merchant 
considered the Sentinel especially good 
for reaching Fitchburg people, but did 
not value it very highly for bringing 
trade to the city. The truth of the 
matter is that there is not a_very promis- 
ing territory round about Fitchburg for 
the Sentinel to reach. Leominster, five 
miles south, is the largest place located 
near by, but it is almost too large to 
be tributary to Fitchburg merchants. 

The daily average circulation of the 
Sentinel for 1903, as furnished the 1904 

edition of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, was 5,198. At the publication 
office, Mr. Sibley told me that for their 
own use they prefer net figures, and 
he showed me these in detail. The net 
circulation is over 4,500 and fully 4,000 
of these papers go to Fitchburg people. 
Mr. Sibley showed me the accounts of 
the various newsdealers, and invited me 
to verify them. He conducted me over 
the plant, which is a modern one. The 
press now in use, however, will not print 
more than eight pages, and will probably 
be superseded by another before long. 
During the past year the Sentinel had 
ten pages about one-third of the time. 

At the News office I talked with one 
of the managers, but he did not wish 
to give circulation figures, and asked 
me to return later to see the owner, 
which I could not do. I agreed with 
him that the News is rather young yet 
to give out statements of circulation. 

he Worcester Telegram, and the 
Boston Herald, Globe and American 
lead the outside papers in sales. 

The Fitchburg situation is compara- 
tively simple. Until the News has been 
in the field long enough to become 
established the Sentinel is the medium 
to use. It should be classed among the 
leading dailies of the smaller cities of 
Massachusetts. 


Two months and more spent in 
investigating newspaper conditions 
for PRINTERS’ INK was time enough 
for me to form an opinion, satis- 
factory to myself, at least, upon the 
way the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory is regarded by newspaper 
publishers. Those who honestly 
believed the Directory to be unfair, 
or dishonest, could be numbered 
upon one hand. Of this I am con- 
fident. More than this, of course, 
said that they do not believe in the 
fairness of the Directory editor, 
but deep down tn the bottom of 
their hearts they know that he 
means to be fair, and that any er- 
ror in the Directory is uninten- 
tional. I do not recall a single 
daily paper which is the leading 
newspaper of the town where it is 
published which has any fault to 


find with the veracity of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory. Some 
of the publishers are looking for- 
ward to a time when there will be 
a directory for newspapers : cor- 
responding to Dun’s or Brad- 
street’s commercial directories, but 
as for the present, the American 
Newspaper Directory is almost 
universally regarded to stand at 
the head of them all. In fact, I 
remember but one man who told 
me, frankly, that he preferred any 
other directory. His complaint 

was that Rowell’s Directory is un- 
fair to the smaller papers in jump- 
ing from an “I” rating, meaning a 
circulation of more than 1,000 
copies, to “H,” meaning more than 

2,250 copies. I told him that if he 
had a circulation of 2,000 copies 
he could easily have the figures en- 
tered in the Directory by furnish. 
ing a detailed statement for a year. 
But he balked at this; if Roweil’s 
Directory will not take his plain 
statement, and believe it, very well. 
No detailed statement will ever be 
given by him. 

It is worthy of note that the pa- 
pers with the widest circulation 
are almost always the ones which 
furnish detailed statements to the 
Directory. There are exceptions 
to this but they are few in number. 
As a rule, the paper farther down 
on the ladder prefers to have a 
letter rating rather than issue a 
statement which shows its circula- 
tion is smaller than its more pros- 
perous contemporary. Then, if 
the letter rating is unsatisfactory 
the blame will be placed upon the 
shoulders of the editor of the Di- 
rectory. 

Very generally the opinion ex- 
ists, both among newspaper men 
and among advertisers that Print- 
ERS’ INK is by long odds the best 
magazine for advertisers in the 
market. I had become so accus- 
tomed to hearing this, that I was 
rather chagrined, near the latter 
part of the trip, to have the ad- 
vertiser of a large department 
store ask me what I considered the 
strong points in PRINTERS’ INK. 
He had heard a great deal about it, 
and had a_ sample copy, ° but 
couldn’t see how it would be of 
service to him. He is a college 
man—just out of Yale—and says 
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he doesn’t rely upon these outside 
helps to any extent. 

In Boston and Providence, the 
two largest cities I visited, adver- 
tisers think that the afternoon pa- 
pers are of more service to them 
than the morning editions. This 
is true, to a less extent, in some 
of the smaller cities. In some of 
the factory towns of New Eng- 
land, however, the opposite holds 
true, for it is believed that the 
better class of readers buy the 
morning papers. 

Metropolitan dailies will not 
sufice for an advertiser in New 
England. Several of the metro- 
politan papers divide the patronage 
of the outlying field, and taken all 
together the combined circulation 
will be inconsiderable as compared 
with the combined circulation of 
the leading local papers. 

Rosert W. PALMER. 

New York, July, 27, 1904. 

—\__+o+—___—_—. 


ALL SHOULD BE AMERICANS. 

In Rutgers street, New York, in the 
center of the East Side Ghetto, is pub- 
lished the Jewish World founded about 
two years ago, one quarter of which is 
printed in English and the remainder in 
Yiddish. It is only one among several 
Yiddish papers, and its purpose, as ex- 
plained in an article by Dr. Isidor Sing- 
er, is to be “the faithful and eloquent 
daily Maggid (popular preacher) of the 
immigrant and to awaken its colleagues 
to a proper sense of their responsibility 
toward the Jewish public or pitilessly to 
sink those who have only egoistic and 
morally unjustifiable purposes in view.” 

The publication of such a paper may 
be regarded as a present necessity, for 
the great accession to the Ghetto of 
Jews from Russia has brought in and is 
rapidly increasing a population totally 
ignorant of the English language; but 
a distinctively Jewish and Yiddish paper 
ought to be only a temporary institu- 
tion. The great necessity for the com- 
munity as a whole and for the Jewish 
new-comers is that they should be as- 
similated as Americans in speech ani! 
spirit as speedily as possible. 

However needful a paper printed in a 
foreign language and for a particular 
race element of the population may be 
during the period when its immigration 
is extensive and before it has been Am- 
ericanized and enabled to read our lan- 
guage, it is an unfortunate necessity. 
The lines of demarcation between races 
in this Republic should be obliterated 
rather than perpetuated. Yiddish speech, 
or any other foreign speech, separating 
any part of the community from the 
mass of the citizens. should be replaced 
as rapidly as possible by the English 
speech of this country. Everything that 
conduces to the preservation of dis- 
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tinctions in their languages is injuri- 
ous to them and to the State. 

One of the most valuable functions of 
the public schools is the spread of our 
English speech among the children of 
races of foreign tongues. In New York 
there are large districts in which the 
majority or a great part of the children 
entering these schools are of an alien 
speech—more particularly in the lower 
East Side where the Ghetto is situated. 
The last number of the Educational 
Review gives a very interesting descrip- 
tion of the simple method by which 
these children are made proficient in our 
speech, with the result that the written 
compositions of foreign-speaking pupils 
who have benefited by it compare favor- 
ably with those in schools where four- 
fifths of the pupils are of the second 
and the third generations of American 
descent. The author of the paper, a 
school principal, says that “the teachers 
who see the development of these chil- 
dren, from the hesitant foreign-speaking 
tots of six years to the self-respecting 
boys and girls of fourteen equipped with 
a ready and sometimes fluent command 
of English, cannot fail to see the im- 
portance of their work.” 

It is a work of the very highest im- 
portance in a self-governing State, and 
anything that interferes with its pro- 
gress is injurious to the public. News- 
papers printed in foreign languages are 
such an interference, so far as they con- 
firm the use of alien speech or perpetuate 
alien habits and distinctions. They 
should exist only as a temporary make- 
shift, for the transitory benefit of the 
older generation during the period it is 
becoming assimilated as American; and, 
happily, experience demonstrates that 
such actually is the limitation of their 
prosperous’ existence. For example, 
German printed papers which once had 
a large circulation have now declined. 
They are needed no longer by the pop- 
ulation of German birth or descent, for 
these speak English and prefer to read 
papers printed in English. 

hanteer disadvantage of preserving 
a foreign speech is that there results 
a dialect which distinguishes unfor- 
tunately those who speak it. This is 
true more particularly of the Yiddish 
speech. Jewish pupils of the public 
schools are notable for their proficiency 
and for their industry and intellectual 
acuteness. As a consequence, many of 
that race are likely to pass best at the 
examinations for teachers, so far as 
concerns acquaintance with the subjects 
generally in which they are tested; but 
a large part of them are incapacitated 
for school teaching by their faulty Eng- 
lish speech. Many are likely to speak 
a sort of jargon or dialect, known as 
“East Side.” Their home associations 
tend to counteract the influences of their 
school instruction as concerns speech, 
and they mark themselves off by their 
dialect, so that their rejection after a 
thoroughly satisfactory | examination 
otherwise creates in them a sense of in- 
justice done. But obviously purity of 
speech is a first necessity in a public 
school teacher whose function is to in- 
struct children of alien speech in correct 
English speaking —New York Sun, 
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Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two lines or more 
without diapley, 0 centsa line. Must be 
handed in one week in advance, 

After September Ist the cost of advertis- 
ing under this heading will be 20 cents a 
line or $38 an inch each insertion; and dis- 
play type may be used if derired. 


; WANTS. 
TANTED—Position by Li by KM GREE Simplex 
r Agerens 5 M. GREANEY, 186 W. 


operato: 
ist Street, New York ( 


N ORE than 244,000 copies of the morning edi- 
4 tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day, Beats any two other papers. 


\ J ANTED—A change of position by young 

man (2%) now employed as advertising 
pono, Highest references. *W.,” Printers’ 
nk. 


Waa position as adwriter or to do 
soliciting work. A graduate from a good 
school of advertising. Address “W. B. A.,” 
Printers’ Ink. 
reesains NEWSPAPERMEN’S EXCHANGE 
established 1898, represents competent work- 
ers in all departments. Send for booklet. 368 
Main St., Springfield. Mass. 


Nat MGR. metropolitan department store 
wishes to conduct department of advertis- 
ing suggestion for city newspaper. Can make 
this very helpful to local advertisers. “C. W.,” 
care of nters’ I 


A THOROU GHLY experienced advertising 

man desires position. Preferably at a fuel- 
ing, hghting or heating business. Best of refer- 
ences from present employers. Address “AP- 
PLICANT,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


ECENT advertising manager of Southern 
newspaper desires position. An experienced 
solicitor, strong adwriter; capable of building 
- yf. oe Ry niger A live paper 
business can secure his services. 

Address “CON: TRACT, ” care of Printers’ Ink. 


Gitvariox WANTED—Advertising man, ca- 
pable and thoroughly experienced, desires 
to locate in the East this Fall. Now connected 
with large Western marufacturing house. Con- 
vincing writer; ay ay ideas ; ——- reter- 
ences, Address “ B. X.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


ANVASSERS wanted for subscribers for a 
leading and long-established New York 
religious family av: Unusually liberal com- 
mission will be pa Can work in your own 
neighborhood. Ports ess, with references, JOHN 
Yor —_——— 121 Tribune Building, New 
or 


PRACTICAL newspaper man desires position 

with manufacturer as advertising manager. 
Capable of wrtiing and placing ads, designing 
booklets, circulars and follow-u 1p systems. Can 
superintend printing plant and buy printer’s 
stock for firm doing ove 2 aes Address 
“C. W.,” care of Printers 


Vy agree ADVERTISING —_ AS PARTNER. 

u eoaseted: ne busters: aay (about 
30). maou $3,000 to be 75 per cent 
or more, but will A. 50 per cent return, 
to right party, on investment. For com lete 
data of business, address, giving _ qualifica- 
tions, * DATA,” care of Printers’ 


$25.00 per week, to begin, an experienced, 
ATS reliable man to act as secretary and office 
manager of an a am me advertising agency 
(incorporated). Applications will be treated 
confidentially, and should give full particulars, 
with references, ‘Address “PROSPECTS,” care 
of Printers’ Ink, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Ware. am 36, of push and energy, and 

have had twenty years’ experience as 
Circulation, A‘vertising and Business Manager 
on leading metropolitan afternoon newspapers. 


If you are inn ofa sey 4 with pr ve 
and economical ideas | am the man. sghes hest 
testimonials. Address “ P. ess “ P.,”” * care Printers’ 


A SOUTHERN corporation, owning a propri- 
a medicine of proven merit with a 
ved trade mark name, wishes to engage 
Py ~— +B of an experienced man—one who is 
thoroughly capable xf taking pares +S. Lng 
manufacturing and marketing. To sucha 
with some cash, a liberal proposition will. 1 bé 
le. Address, with references, “V. H. H.,” 


Box 310, Montgomery, Ala, 


A*®™ employed as manager of printing depart- 
ment (estimating and contracting) of ban 
known acvorre agency. Here five y 
want to chan Can plan, write and illustrate 
booklets, leafie' ets, unique mailing cards, etc., and 
print them economically and well. Not atraid 
4 week. A, | — on in and worked 
n_ publishers’ department of daily news 
Add dress * “L,” care Printers’ Ink, “f Tere: 


A ARE YOU SATISFIED 
with your present ition or salary! If 
not, write nearest office for booklet. We have 
openings for managers, secretaries, operas 
men, newspaper men, salesmen, etc. Techni 
clerical and executive men of all kinds, High 
grade escigeyey: 
HAPGOODS (INC.), 
Suite 511, 309 Broadway New York, 
Suite 815, ‘Pennsylvania Bldg. Phila. 
Suite 529, Monadnock Rldg., Chicago. 
Suite 1326. Williamson Bldg.. Cleveland, 
‘ioneer Bidg., Seattle. 


———$_+or ——— 
BUSINESS CHANCES, 


B BUSINESS CHANCE. 

I know the Proprietary Medicine business ; 
have a remedy that possesses merit and earning 
capacity equal to those of any article in that 1 ne 
that is now, or ever was, on the market. Its field 
of usefulness and the op mie wee A that it offers 
to the advertiser are bot ted. 

Would liketo prove these S claiens to a man with 
money, and the nerve to employ it for mutual 
profit in such a combination as he and I would 
form. Pri ee only (I yt positively mere no time 
for promoters) please address care of 
Printers’ Ink, 


—__+oy—__——. 
POSTAL CARDS. 


Gx PLES of post cards, with prices for print- 
as ing ¢ end half tones. STANDARD, 61 Ann St., 
ew 


——_+or—_____ 
PERIODICAL PUBLICITY. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Cireu” 
lation 17,000(©@©). 253 Broadway, New York* 


MAIL ORDER. 


F FARM NEWS FOR DAILIES. 
Original, fresh, reliable farm news with 
pictures. Brings rural route circulation ; — 
mail-order advertising. aaepeive service to one 
paper in each city. Sam _ e sheets. THE ASSO- 
CIATED FARM PRESS (Incorporated), 112 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 


ap -cones, ADVERTISERS—Try house to 
house advertising; it will pay you big. Our 
men will deliver your circulars and catalogues 
direct to the mail-order buyer. You can reach 
— who never see er” of any description 
rom one year’s end to another. When once 
reached the rest is easy. We have reliable agents 
well located chroughoat the United States and 
Canada, and are in a position to place advertisin 
matter in the hands of any desired class. OU 
pe pd enn cage wl DIRECTORY will be sent free 
charge to advertisers who desire to make con- 
yf. ge with the ence We guaran- 
soot rvice. Correspondence solicited. 
NATIONAL ADVE RTISING’ ¢ CO., 700 Oakland 
Bank Building, Chi g, Chicago. 


+>—__—— 
CEDAR CHESTS. 


OTH-PROOF Cedar Chests—Made of fragrant 
Southern red cedar and absolutely proof 
ainst moths. Prices low. Send for booklet. 
PIEDMONT FURNITU RE IRE CO., 0., Statesville, N.C. 


PRINTING. 


ETTER Headings, Superior Bond Paper, 10 
Ibs., black ink, as. 5,000 at $1.75; 10,000 
at $1.50; lith ographed at or $38. 50 or $2.90; printed 
black and re a at $2. Deliver tree, | 
miles. KING, 105 105 William St., New York. 


MAILING MACHINES. 


HE DICK MATCHLESS aa he lightest and 
quickest. Price VALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont it St., Buffalo ne A 


+o>—_—_—— 
TO REPUBLICAN EDITORS. 


OOSEVELT CAMPAIGN STICKERS—Hand- 
som small half-tone portrait for use on 
letters, etec., peered, Mtg J Years More for 
Teddy. Book o' y fomm immed, free to Re 
mar em editors oat, To others, 15 conte goin 
sample se and 2 cents HE 
COUPON PRESS, Washington te. Chicago 
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PAPER, 


B BASSETT & SU1 SUTPHIN, 
45 das ntcrapen St.. New York City. 
Coated papers a specialty. stanens Perfect 
White for Pilgharede catalogu 





Ss UPPLIKS. 


UR free ys ge of Bernard’s Cold Water 
Paste to prewe user who is willing to 
tryagoodthing.. BERNARD-HOLMES AGENCY, 

4 North State St., Chicago. 
D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 


e of 17 Spruce St., New York, sell more m: ig- 
azine cut inks than any other ink house in the 





trade. 
Special prices to cash buyers. 


OXINE—A non-explosive, non-burning sub- 
stitute for lye and gasoline. Doxine re- 
tempers and improves the suction rollers. It 
will not rust metal or hurt the hands. RKecom- 
mended by the best printers for my <y ond 
protection of half-tones. For sale by the 
and manufactured by the DOXO MENG. CO., 
Clinton, Ia. 


—— or 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


| es FISH, latest ad _ novelty. Sonne 
M. GILBERT, 2563 N. Dover St., Phila. 

| ght oy your business with advertisin 
novelties. Buy them direct. I make penci 

holder, toothpick cases nail file, in leather case. 

Sample of each, 10c. J. &. KENYON, Owego, N. Y. 


ULVEROID SIGNS; light taghtost, cheapest, most 
durable and attractive indoor sign. Com- 
Poel line of Celluloid Novelties and Buttons, 
ples free. F. Fs PULVERCO., Rochester, N. Y. 





Saget mo novelty, Color —— Can bé 
mailed in 634 enveloye, pen! rostage. Ye 
per thousand, including im teprint, Pgend 4c. for 

sample. FINK & SON, 5th, above Chestnut, 
Philadelphia. 


RITE for sample and price new combination 

Kitchen Hook and bill File. Keeps your ad 
before the housewife and business man. THE 
WHITEHKAD & HOAG CO., Newark, N. J. 
Branches in all large cities. 


DVERTISING CLOCKS. Our window and 
wall clocks have permanent advertising 
value. Estimates given on single clocks or 
quantities. Write for circular and information. 
BAIRD MFG. CO., 20 Michigan St., Chicago. 


REMIUMS OR CONVENTION SOUVENIRS, 
made from nails. They’re attractive, sub- 
ee . 4 cheap. Sample, a World’s Fair 
souven 
WICK. HATHAWAY'S C’RN, Box 10, Madison, 0. 


os 


TOBACCO, 


UXURIOUS SMOKING — Provided yon use 
“French’s Mixture” Smoking Tobaccc 

Made of finest and most-caretully selected old 
and perfectly cured North Carolina You 

can’t buy it from dealers. We furnish cmaieeae 
direct from factory. Highest grade smoking 
tobacco manufactured. 

Deliciously mild, yet full of fragrance, and 
never bites the tongue. There is nothing in 
smoking tobacco to be compared with it. 


Ia: m ckage for 10c. in silver. 
PRRENCH TOBACCO CO.. Statesville, N. C. 
ADVERTISEMENTS WANTED. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000 (@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 




















RUBBER STAMPS. 


yprorry CENTS rg ys for a a rubber stamp fac- 
simile of your signature. be stamp oe 

3 inches, 10 cents a line. All w jaran 

Ask for goremegee. A. EMBREE “PRI NTING Con 

Belton, Tex 





NEWSPAPER BROKER, 


yor: and sellers of newspaper properties 
ther 4° their mutual advantage, 

witniee publicity, by my successful penta 
Large list of properties and long list of bu 
Can I be of assistance to you! B. J, KINGS ‘ON, 
Michigan Newspaper Broker, Jackson, Mich. 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 





N NATIONAL TYPE WASH. 
A White Crystalline Powder, very soluble 
in water. 

One pound of National Type Wash makes eight 
galions of solution, costing a fraction more than 
One Cent a Gallon. It rg obvious that its use 
and substitution for lye, benzine, etc., used in 

rinting offices for cleansing purposes, will ef- 

ect a substantial saving. 
uit _ not injure type, brushes, rollers or the 
n 


Also lessens cost of fire insurance. 
BETTER THAN LYE. 
tests have demonstrated the absolute 
Pw on =) of National = Wash to all other 
pe parations designed for similar purposes. 
rinters Wad using it are enthusiastic in com- 
mending 
It will” ao deteriorate in strength and effect- 
iveness if exposed to the air. 
Price 10 cents a pound. 
ufactured by 
NATIONAL CHEMICAL CO., 
Chestnut Hill, — Pa. 
Postal Sta. H 


National Type Wash isa } is a powder put up in one- 
te paper cartons and 50 pounds in a case. 
tog ship to reliable parties acase on condition— 
—No Pay Price 7 cents per pound. 

yee WANTED. 















ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


Tanase addresses of Pa. teachers, 
country. for 25c. postpaid. 
ALBEKT SAUPPI . 214 South Lith St. »Reading,Pa. 


60, 00 NAMES of lowa farmers for sale 

by the Des Moines CapiTaL, Des 

Moines, Iowa. Names collected aney by Des 

— CaPITAL for use in soliciting subscribers 

ve means of sample copies. $1 a thousand. 
ames sent printed. Send for sample. 


3 500 EE PROSPEROUS 1 US Iowa Farmers. all 
90 payers, names and correct ad- 
dress, under eenip headings, book form, just 
out. Prepaid, $5: remittance with order. Towa 
farmers wil! harvest a record-breaking cro rep Os ~ 
ear. JAMES E. DOWNING, Messenger 
‘ort Dodge, Iowa. 


HALF-TONES. 


INCOTONE, the best printing newspaper half 
tone. STANDARI, 61 Ann St., New York, 


N®xe4 PER HALF-TONES. 
x3, 75c.; 3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. 
Delivered when cash “accompanies the order. 
Send for pomplcs 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAV _ CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


DECORA TED TIN BOXES. 


7 appearance of a package ofttimes sells it. 

You cannot imagine how beautifully tin 
boxes can be decorated and how cheap they are, 
until you get our samples and quotations. Last 
year we made, among many other things, over 
ten million Cascaret boxes and five million vas- 
eline boxes and caps. Send for the tin desk re- 
minder called ‘“* Do od ae. ” A. is free; so are 
any ane you ma; 

AMERICAN STOPPER COMPANY, 
11 Verona Street, 
Broeklyn. New York. 

oo largest ‘maker of Tin Boxes all A of the 


— ~~." 
BOOKS. 


ATENTS esas Sr RN book mailed 
free. K. & A. LACEY, Patent and 
Trade-Mark hein hone D.C. 


R.NON-PRINTER ADVERTISING MAN—Ever 
feel the lack of Type wil page know]l- 
edge! “ Concerving The. ay ‘ou wise. 
50c. postpaid A. 8. San ELL 187 102d St.,N.Y. 


Gas ten cents for copy of copy of “ Jed’s Chance,” an 
illustrated story for boys (special prices in 
uantities), and other sampies. Interesting in- 
ormation about RICHARDS’ New and Original 

Cut Service, 615 Temple Court, New York. 

a atl 


ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


DDRESSING MACHINES—No type used 4 
the Wallace stencil addressing machine. 
card index system of addressing used by the 
largest publishers throughout the country. Sena 
for circulars. Fe yn done at low rates. 
WALLACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York; 510 
Pontiac Bidg., dag Th. 


Cig STANDARD AUTO ADDRESSER is a high 

addressing machine, run by motor or 
foot nog System embodies card index idea. 
Prints visibly; perforated card used; errors im- 
posietes operation simple. Correspondence 80- 


B. F JOLINE & CO., 
123 Liberty St., New York. 


PREMIUMS, 


RITE for information re; regarding our pre- 
mium and advertising cloc 
BAIRD MFG. CO., 20 Michigan St., Chicago. 


YON & HEALY'S NEW PREMIUM CATALOG, 

now reaay, contains musical instruments 

of all descriptions. including a special cheap 

talking machine; §20,000 worth of our mandolins 

and guitars used in a single year by one firm for 

remiums. Write for catalog. PREMIUM CLERK, 
yon & Healy, 199 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ELIABLE goods are trade builders. Thou- 
sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 
publishers and others from the foremost makers 
and wholesale dealers in jewelry and kindred 
lines. 500-page list peice llustrated ay 
paplicned annually, issue now reads; f 


ERS CO.., 46w, 48-50-52 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
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ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


_“=e ad. novelties. Nuthing better for 

making more business. Ours made better 
than others. Catalogue free. .BURNETT PRINT. 
ING CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


HITLOCK bress cheap ; bed, 35x42; a 
ons a front carrier delive: 
rinted up. rgain! Condition 0 

BURNEDT Fel PING Co. Rochester, N. Y, 


PRINTERS. 
RINTERS. Write R. CARLETON, 
Neb., for copyright lodge cut catalogue, 
seiceseciinns aia 
NEWSPAPER BARGAINS. 


AVID SAYS—“ The first man who investi; 
will surely buy.” va ly fine equipped 
New York State weekly ; i ina he ne 
seat town, together with jionery busin 
which shows an average profit of over $2, 
ayear for last six years—and $5,500, with one 
half cash corm, buys it. C. F. DAVID, Broker, 
Winthrop, M 
DAVID iiAS What heconsiders the best list of 
moderate price dailies—whole or part—that he 
has ever a: 500 to $20 000 required. 

DAVID HAS—A few good y= A pecpertion 
for rehable men with from to $800 cas! 
down, balance Ly are very hard tohma, 
and they sh should go q 

AVI AS—A oral list of weeklies in 90 
Athos Mane to California—requiring cash pay- 
ments of from $1,000,to #4,(.00. me great pio) 
erties for the price too. Also two great weekly 
properties 

DAVIS HAS— —Quite a number of excellent 
daily openings requiring 1rom $3,000 
If you want a good property, you should get in 
touch with David. 

And all propositions in David’s hands are open 
to close investigation and consideration. ©. F. 
° YAVID, baie py | Mass., the Original Broker in 


ew ears practical experience. 
DAVID ASE ASKS --W at bdo you want! 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
UMMED LABELS, 50c. thousand ; 2X x 1; 
useful in ony business. 
O’LEARY-HOGAN CO., 
~ ta New York. 
SIGNS. 


orm igns, framed, 24x48, at $1. 
2 00 ss m Hoke Sign Shops, New York. 


40° “a “% ‘a $teel $igns 12x42, framed. 
The gam Hoke Hoke Sign $hops, New York. 














1 00 BIG $teel Sign zns 48x72, framed, at $3.20 
The gam Hoke $ign ghops, New York. 


$ 1 35—5,000 big gteel § Signs. 36x60, framed. 
Tae Sam Hoke Sign $hops, New York. 


10, 000 The tain Boks & oo Shops, N. Y. 


1° hk Ag, 10,000 Tin $i 
he $am Hoke iin . New York. 


10, 000 | ay mh ns 36x72, lhe. 
The gam Hoke Sign Shops, N. Y. 
a nan, 500 Muslin ign Signs 12x2% 
he $am Hoke = Shops, New York. 


25 0 TIN ein 20x28, at 
The $am Hoke Sita Shops, New York. 


C. EACH, 2,000 Tin gigns 5 
4 The $am ¥ ayy Sign Shops, New York, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


40 00 ENVELOPES addressed to rep- 
utable real estate ay from 
Maine to California at $2 per thousand. oor 
guaranteed. AMSTERDAM ADVERTISING Cc 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
——_~+or—__—_ 
TRADE JOURNALS. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000 (@©). 253 Broadway, New York. 
> —__—_ 


LETTERS FOR SALE, 


PPRESH names of women who buy by mail, $1 
per thousand; also 450 original letters from 
ple who ordered po cards. $4.50. These 
etters have not been co sano. —* 
ING CO., 16 South Fitth ag Philadelphia, 
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INSTRUCTION BY MAIL. 
OUR DOG CAN READ PEOPI.E ata glance. 


WE CaN TEACH YOU to read — like open 
a know their characters, talents, strong 


Weak poin ints. 
* TAKES ONLY TEN WEEKS and $10. Easy 
pg F and easy payments. We deliver the ones 


‘und. 
NO NONSENSE about our method. No palm- 
ry. asteolony oF or soos Se. Based on physi- 
an 
ol USE ow ENT YY YEA ARS. Pupils all over 
world. Only two pean so far. Mention P. I. and 


le will c 
sample ROOL OF HUMAN NATURE, 
Athens, (ta. 





FOR SALE. 


HARTER STOCK PUBL! FUP RING COMPANY 
tor sale. Address 135, Gilsum, N. H. 


OR SALK— cash buys job printing office; 

good condition ; invoicing over $1,000, 125 

gg o. t 4 full-size cabinets, 10xi5 press, 
etc. R LANDIS, Harrisburg, Pa. 


N 

nity for publisher tu build up fine property on 

very moderate investment. Present owner has 

other publications requiring personal attention. 
Address “‘ MONTHLY,” Printers’ Ink. 


NE (1)34 in. Setbold Sener Cutting Machinee 
one (1) extra knife. The machine can bs 
seen in daily use in our factory, and is just at 
fe new. Only reason for selling hy _ mus 
pret achine achine cost $400. THE 
SHAW. ALKER CO., Muskegon, wa 


.. 700 ONLY $700 cash, balance to suit 
ways a first-class Goss Perfecting 

or 8 pages, 6,7 or 8 columns 

wide, oy a 3 stereotyping outfit complete, 
including chases and form tables; all in bes' con- 
dition. Shafting, pulleys, etc., 534 with 
horse ree power runs it; s 7,000 to 10,000 per hour. 
Address “PRESS,” brinters’ Ink. 


yy he CLASS PAPER-—I have Ls wm 
thorized to offer for sale or re-o: 

tion ry horticultural and agricultural wee 
with paid list exceeding 10,000. Publication is sot 
high character om vr —— shed. ee 
made an wy, uable Brees 
price, Fneluding 000. erty. The 
considerable py would be retained by present 
owners. ARTHUR F. ARKE, Newspaper 
Broker, Riverside, Cal. 


= SALE—We have for sale, one Simplex 

-setting machine, guaran’ in perfect 

condit on ; two years’ old ; measures from 13 to 

$0 ems wide, with 400 lbs. of good aluminum 

type; for sale for $600 cash or $650 bd pay- 

ments. We bought out the competing paper, and 

had two extra nme ped machines. Une ris still 
unsold. Write quick t 

a f )RALD-LEADER co., 
Menominee, Mich. 


—— +o 
CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000 (\@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 
DESIGNERS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 
ESIGNING, illustrating, engrossing, illumi- 


nati ving, lit raphing, art print- 
ing, AR oMTEr P thoge Bway, N. Y. 








COIN CARDS, 
$3 PER 1,000, Less for more; any printing. 
THE COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit, Mich. 
he 
HOUSE-TO-HOUSE DISTRIBUTING. 


Ts» is only one ary | that has ok estab- 
ra se-to- 

house distribution of advertising of all descri 
tions in all towns and cities of importance in 
pd United States. ape E- jiece of matter “is 
by men who are relia bie, experienced and 





who make this an exclusive business. Can give 
references from many loadin advertisers. 
WILL A. N, 
—— po eR Distributor, 
442 St. Clair St., Cleveland, O, 
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ELECTROTYPERS. 


WE make the electrotypes for PRINTERS’ Inx. 

We do the ap oy for some of the 

largest ofveriens in the ¢ Write us for 

rices. EBSTER, CRAWFOR. ‘& CALDER, 45 
e St., \ York. 


“STUDY” PICTURES. 


E ARE PREPARED to furnish advertisers 
original subjects in rich study pictures, 
— appeal to human nature because they are 





natural. 
Our subjects have never been in print. They 
make fine illustrations to use in connection 
with booklets, frontispieces, hangers, ‘House 
Nemo = ae sell them with or without 

rig 
rite for further information and examples 


of their u 
THE WATKINS COMPANY, 
Promoters of Publicity 
Pure Bred Record Bidg., Station Xe, Chicago. 


ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


. 4 CENTS per line for qoverteing in THE 
JUNIOR, Bethlehem, ! 


* 1 0° ‘ENTS per line for ——— in BRANN’S 
ICONOCLAST  (cire’n 1 15,000), Chicago, Ill. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000 (@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 


A" person advertising 19 PRINTEKS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 


OWN TALK, Ashland, Oregon, has a ran- 

teed circulat.on of 2,500 copies each issue. 
Both other Ashlana pa ors are rated at less than 
1,000 by the American Newspaper Directory. 


Ts TROY (O.) KECUKD is not sold by dealers 
or newsboys on streets—95 per cent of cir- 
e circulation 
tes, n. r. m., 





culation reaches homes. Ave 
in 1905 was 1,138; 1,000 ~ aces 
within one year, $40.00 net. ne 


3 INCHES 1 month in 100 Illinois country 
weekly newspapers, $50. Total circulation, 
100,000 weekly. Catalogue on a wet We 
hase other lists in the Middle CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce aC, New York 


0 GUARANTEED circulation, 25 

cents a line. That’s what the 
VATHFINDER offers the advertiser every month. 
Patronized by all leading mail-order firms. If 
you are advertising and do not know of the 
PATHFINDER, you are missing something good. 
Ask for sample and rates. THE PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 


T= SOVEREIGN ODD FELLOW, & paver of 
national character and into 20,000 homes 
each month and is read by eve member of the 
family. It is especially desirable for mail-order 
houses, because it reaches a well —— Ce RA of 
people. Rate. one cent a word. Las' rms c 

12th of each month. Address SOVERK IGN ODD 
FELLOW, Gravette, Arkansas. 


INDEX CARDS, 


Ww 3 — rr goon of anythin; anything in the card index 
at consult us. Supplies for 
any wile i cal ine! 
STANDARD aa. CARD CO. 
ittenhouse Bldg., Phila. 


omen 
PUBLISHING — OPPORTUONI- 


iD 


Grea OPENING for buy naif inter 
h capital and ability, to buy hal ictorest 
in established newspaper and - 
pa ~~ A = AOE build ng and, lant; ar- 
co 44 aily and heed ef editor. Ad- 
Py: UsINESS.” care of Printers? Ink, 
E XPERIENCED publisher 
Commanding $3,000 
Can buy 51 per cent <= * al trade paper. 
Good Shall be codisiee 
Untouch nical journal. 
opportunity for Pa jer. 
K SON P. HARRIS. 
Broker in Stbliebing Prop erties, 
253 Broad dway, » Se 


ADVERTISEM ENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


RED W. KENNEDY, 171 Washington St., Chi- 
cago, writes adv —your way—his’ way. 
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Sane A reeic matter: 8. E. LOWENBACH, 
1516 W. Fayette St., Baltimore, Maryland. 

ENRY FERRIS, his [FF] mark 

Advertising Writer and Adviser. 

Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 





ANKERS, Photographers, pentane Ask 
some one about our cuts and our writing 
for advertisements. Then write. mART LEAGUE. 


RB ADWRITING is my specialty. Let me 
write ae Ican increase your business. 
EORGE 1... SERVOSS, 
Wyoming § St., St. Louis, Mo. 


A». WRITING—no nothing more. 


Been at it 
JED SCARBORO, 
557a Halsey St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


AL a a cow’s ears hoofs don’t make them 
hoo It takes practical experience and 
ability io 7 - an ad that will bring ——— 
returns. Any one can write the other 
UIS FINK, JR. 
Maker of Profitable alae Literature, 
Fifth Street, near Chestnut, 
Philadelphia. 


WANT to get into touch with a man w ho has 
been tried out as a and b 
getter on a trade journal. 
Must have about $10,000 and be able to prove 
ability. 








Property now pays better than 10 cent. 

A rare chance to — into a go Roing con- 
cern on equitable term: 

Call or address 


EMERSON P. HARRIS, 
253 Broadway, New York. 


OOK TO YOUR ADVERTISING LETTERS. 
The “Letter Shop” of Franklyn Hobbs, in 
the Caxton Block, Chicago, is the home of origi- 
nality in Advertising Letters. Ask for folder, 
“Bout Advertising Letters.” 
Lead: vertisers are beginning to recog- 
ifference between effective advertisin; 


your advertising wagon to a two-cent I 
cap nw nwely you witha harness that will “pull? 


the business. 
FRANKLYN HOBBS, 
Composer and Editor of Advertising Letters. 


O OUR BOOKLET. 

We have a little booklet on getting more 
business—that is. as a correspondent says, “chuck 
full of meat.” A copy is weore if you will write 
for it, a yourself on “i business 
stationery, avoi os postal ca: We plan, 
write, illustrate and print adivertiaine tor all 
purposes—you buy and pay for just what service 

ou use. Copy tor one or more circulars, form 

etters, mailing cards, etc., $5 each—a monthly 
service, $60 a it =~ ios pa; inode he _—" in- 
stallments. by. 
GO. RAM, STEVEN S& DUNHAM, 
39 Fairfield Avenue, 
yp Conn. 


COUNSEL TO ADVERTISERS. 

A number of years ago I accidentally be- 
came involved in the pleasant work of counsel- 
ing a large advertiser whom | am still se 
in the same capacity. Without my sccking, 
other clients came to me, including a few of the 
best-known advertisers in Amer.ca, and I have 
served them all for about ten years ana am still 
serving them. Now I can give an hour or two a 
day to another advertiser or two. Will furnish 
new Copy. originate ong ae edit some one else’s 
co it house ©: , 0) r do any similar work. 

Wil ven work on trial fora while, or you can talk 

of my present clients. Address 

“COUNSEL, ” care christian Natian, Room 121 
Tribune Building, New York. 


gen epi your 7 that falls upon this may be 
the very one ks—viz., the eye of some 
one just about to ~ up a bit of Trade Liter- 
ature— about to ge BOOKLET, CATALOGUE 
FOLDER! Perhaps ps — of having that— 
whatever it happens to oroughly ‘“‘up-to- 
date” is fully realized, or ~~ —— given to 


No. 1. 


the FACT that in these days ont such can pay 
for their distribution. I m i such things, 
after a manner of my own, and I gain new cus- 


tomers for my wares by sending bry Eo 
that — for themselves—and for me. If 

in a manner suggestive of posinte 
eon er will gladly mail you a lot of such 
samples of my “doings.” Sending for them will 
cost you nothing 3 and ‘commit oy to nothing. 
Shun postal cards when add 
No.3. FRANCIS I, MAULE, 402 Sansom St., Phila. 
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— THOROUGHNESS AND EFFECTIVENESS 
OF OUR METHODS, 


We do all kinds of advertising work, especially 
the preparation of high-class literature, maga- 
zine and trade paper ads, mail series, etc. 

Our work is distirctive in literary form and 
illustrative and typographical arrangement. 

We make a specialty of different things—of 
work requiring a broad knowledge of salesman- 
ship and the poseession of a considerable degree 
of executive ability—for successful advertising 
nowadays means much more than the ability to 
write good copy. 

We study trade conditions; we plan out the 
most economical way of covering a given terri- 
tory; we get at all the basic principles of the 

work in hand, and then start with the prepara- 
tion of the literature--not before. 
We have a number of clients among large 
well-known houses, both manufacturers and 
jobbers. 

For such houses we determine the amount of 
money to be spent and apportion it among dif- 
ferent specialties or brands, according to their 
selling possibilities. 

We study how to make the sales and the ad- 
vertising department co-operate most effect- 
ively. 

We give personal attention to the important 
details of the follow-up work, and plan out that 
work in all its ramifications. 

In short, we study how to market the clients’ 
goods most successfully— most economically. 

We wish to get into communication with 
houses who desire to install advertising depart- 
ments, or who feel that their present advertisin 
would yield larger returns if more intelligently 
and systematically done. 

Pleased to send our booklets, ‘Selling More 
Goods” and “Your Voice Cannot Reach Every 
Nook and Corner of the Land,” to the proprietor 
or manager who writes on business stationery. 

EDMUND BARTLETT, 
Plansand High-Grade Literature for Advertisers 
150 Nassau Street, 
New York, 
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ip z0senine 
oa 2,375,000 SUBSCRIBERS 

bas been the average circulation for the past 
year of the five papers put out by 

THE VICKERY & HILL PUBLISHING CO. 





This represents 
A COMMONWEALTH IN ITSELF, 

made up of thrifty, honest people in small 
towns and villages and on the farms. No waste 
circulation here for the mail-order dealer. Every 
person is a prospective customer. Appeal to 
them rightly, and your returns will be tremen- 
dous. 
THE VICKERY AND HILL LIST, 

THE AMERICAN WOMAN, 

GOOD STORIES. 
Home Office: Augusta, Maine. 
E. H. Brown, C. D. COLMAN, 

Boyce Bldg., Chicago. Fiat Iron Bldg., N. Y. 


Sworn statement of circulation on file with 
Geo. P. Rowell. 
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IN THE DAYS OF “PECK’S SUN.” 


Jhen Governor Peck, of Wisconsin, 
was publishing the Sun, at La Crosse, 
Wis., Sells’ circus came to town. The 
press agent was Charley Scott, big, bluff, 
and acutely sensitive to a humorous situa- 
tion. He paid a visit to the Sun office, 
and, meeting Peck, said, “We'll want a 
two column ad in your paper.’ 

“All right, you can have the space,’ 
was the reply. 

— much will it cost?” 

Pe $63.50.” 

“Well, we must economize some, and 
Petal’ tig if can, get along with less space.’ 

“What iti =, "re be?” 

“Cost 3- 

“But 5 only. half as much as the 
two column ad.” 

“T know it, but = will cost you just 
the same,” said Pe 

“What the devil “do you mean by 
charging the same for one column as 
you do for two?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” said Peck, with 
a genial grin. ‘“‘The circus will be here 
the 17th, and the 18th I must meet a 
draft for paper for $63.50, and your 
old circus is a godsend. Your ad will 
just meet that draft.”’—New York Her- 
aid, 


———_++—____ 
IN OTHER WORDS, ADVERTISING 
IS BUSINESS. 

No amount of honey-combed words 
and no amount of space in a newspaper 
or periodical, will bring results unless 
the advertiser knows exactly what he is 
talking about in his advertisement. The 
advertiser must gain the confidence of 
the reader of the advertisement, the same 
as the successful salesman gains the 
confidence of the prospective purchaser. 
The reader of the advertisement must 
feel face to face with the advertiser and 
must, mentally, weigh the character and 
value of the goods placed in cold type 
before him for his examination. This 
can be done only by a man who thor- 
oughly understands the character of 
goods he offers for sale.—Shoe and 

Leather World. 


“THE TEMPTATION OF THE 
TIMID.” 


Somewhere or other we ran across 
this rem yression in an advertisement, and 
it € an impression, There is a 
whole, sermon in the single phrase. “The 
temptation of the timid’—it is indeed 
responsible for a world of holding back 
and half-succeeding. The timid dealer 
doesn’t ask for the catalogue of a house 
he has never done business with, and 
his enterprising competitor may secure 
the very goods his customers are asking 
for, the timid dealer argues that be- 
cause he has never as yet sold fur- 
niture of a grade above the very cheap- 
est, his trade will never buy it— 
but his enterprising competitor places 
it in stock and sells it. The timid dealer 
is tempted te buy furniture simply be- 
cause it is cheap, regardless of whether 
his customers may want it, or not, or 
of its construction and design—and his 
enterprising competitor sells pieces of 
better construction and 4 at better 
prices and — .—Grand Rapids Furni- 
ture Recor 
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THE “KICK” THAT COMES TO 
HEADQUARTERS IS THE ONLY 
ONE THAT COUNTS. 

If the waiter is careless, if the dishes, 
silver, linen or glassware are not clean, 
if your order is not filled as it should 
be don’t complain to the waiter, he won’t 
tell me, consequently the error will not 
be remedied. If the telephone service 
is unsatisfactory, don’t tell the opcrator, 
tell me. If the hall boy service dis- 
pleases you, don’t complain to the boy, 
tell me and I will guarantee immediate 
improvement. If the chambermaid don’t 
make up your bed sg or give you 
sufficient towels, or keep the carpet well 
swept and the apartment free from dust, 
don’t tell her about it, te/l me and_ it 
won’t occur again. If it does—new girl, 
—Milton Roblee, Hotel  Belleclaire 

Weekly, New York. 








Displayed Advertisements, 


20 cents a line; $40 a page; 25 per cent extra 
Jor specified position—if granted, 
Must be handed in one week in advance 


HANO 


Modern Manifolding 
Business System for 
Avoiding Disputes 
with Customers 
PHILIP HANO @ CO. 
806 to 814 Greenwich St. 











Virtue has recently come to a 
number of periodicals. They are 
making high claims because now 
they are careful about the char- 
acter of advertisements they admit 
to their columns, and yet none has 
become so careful as to equal 
the high stand of 


The Life-Long Habit 
Gye Sindy Sebnol Tones 


For forty-five years only high- 
character advertising ; only adver- 
tisements that were unobjection- 
able in matter, manner, wording 
and display, have been accepted 
or solicited. 

We shall be pleased to tell you 
some bottom facts to prove to you 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs has 
other features to make its adver- 
tising service satisfactory and 
profitable to its customers. 

We Shall Be Pleased To Hear From You. 33 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 











901-902 Witherspoon Bldg., Philad’a Pa. 

















PRINTERS’ INK, 


“Nuf” Said. 


Office of the RECORD, Bushnell, IIl., June 18, 1904. 
Printers Ink Jonson, New York, N. Y. 
DEAR SIR—Send me by freight a 50-lb keg of your news ink. 
I am now using an 8 cent ink that dries hard as a brick in 24 hours 
on the ink table and rollers, and I am tired of it. If your ink works 
better, I will throw away the 75 pounds left of what I am using. 
Yours truly, JoHN R. CAmpP. 


Office of the REcorD, Bushnell, IIl., July 2, 1904. 
DEAR SIR—It gives me pleasure to inform you that the keg of 
news ink ordered from you arrived promptly, and I have used it on 
the paper twice. It gives better satisfaction than any news ink I 
have had in two years, and it only cost about half as much as the 
last I bought. You will have my news ink business in the future. 
Very truly yours, Joun R. Camp. 


Send for my price list and compare it with what 
you are being charged for inks on credit. Money back 
when goods are not found up to the standard. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 17 Spruce Street, New York. 








=x Automatic 
=> Advertising. 


The Ethridge Mail Drummer System can bring more responses than 
any other advertising method that can be operated for anything like the same 
money. 

It needs close attention, however, and the careful handling of replies. 

Some business men felt that they were not properly equipped to handle 
this part of the work, and it would, therefore be a bother, or an additional ex- 
pense, or both. 

Therefore, we now include, free of all expense, a complete follow-up 
system for handling inquiries elicited by the Ethridge Mail Drummer System, 
together with all indexed cards, form letters, etc., especially prepared to fit 
each business, so that any stenographer or clerk can handle the whole thing 
clear through from the inquiry to the order. 

This is the biggest, most complete and most efficient advertising service 
which was ever offered at the cost. 

Write for booklet and details. 


THE GEORGE ETHRIDGE COMPANY, 


No. 33 Union Square, New York City. 
No. 210 The Arcade, Cleveland, 0. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








How to advertise a retail dry- 
goods business that is twenty 
blocks from the big stores in a city 
of over a million inhabitants is the 
problem that a Printers’ INK 
reader puts up to this department. 
Something depends upon the busi- 
ness, its size, its age, its general 
reputation, the class to whom it 
caters, etc.; but, assuming that it 
is a store of considerable size, and 
that it seeks what is known as the 


middle class or popular trade, the | 
following suggestions ought to be | 
of some use, though none of them | 


is offered as anything new or 
startling. In the first place I do 
not agree with those who say that 
such a store cannot afford to use 
the daily papers, on account of 
paying for circulation that is out- 
side the radius from which they 
can expect business. I am morally 


certain that a store so located can | 
well afford to use space in propor- | 


tion to its size and can make con- 
siderable capital of the somewhat 
out-of-the-way location that seems 
to be a handicap. For instance, if 
the best business days are Monday 
and Wednesday, use a small space 
in the Sunday and the Tuesday 
evening papers. Print some really 
slaughtered prices and say that 
you're a few blocks out of the 
beaten path, but that every block 
takes a little off from your rentand 
prices “as evidenced by the bar- 
gains listed below,” or words to 
that effect. Say “We’re a little 
way off from the main thorough- 
fare, but we take a good deal off 
from the prices that rule there, to 
pay you for going that little out of 
your way,” or something like that, 
Say “Low rent and small expenses 
make possible these little prices,” 
and print some really little prices; 
and if you’re ready to make some 


‘along the fair and square, liberal 


cuts that are cuts—some that the 
others are not likely to match till 
after you've got the crowd started 
your way—just say “Match these 
goods on Main street at these 
prices if you can.” I don’t mean 
that any store should continually 
do business on margins that will 
_ barely keep it going, but rather 
‘that any store that is out of the 
| principal shopping district must 
| offer real inducements, sometimes 
ignoring ccst and going well below 
it on a few desirable items, in 
order to get that favorable atten- 
tion which leads to a larger list of 
attached customers. I believe, 
also, that it will pay such a store 
‘to pay for special position for its 
small ads—to get on or near those 
pages which are most likely to be 
read by women. The big ad com- 
mands attention, by its size alone, 
while the small one may be easily 
skipped unless conspicuously locat- 
led. The smaller stores in New 
| York, which on account of their 
| locations have to depend principal- 
ly on what might be termed a 
neighborhood trade, make profit- 
able use of the Sunday papers by 
arranging with the newsdealers in 
|their territories to fold into each 
paper a sheet containing their ad, 
| generally printed on both sides and 
| frequently quite as large and at- 
| tractive as the ads that are printed 
|as a part of the paper. In this 
way that portion of the circulation 
which is of value to the advertiser 
lis available at a fraction of the 
'paper’s regular advertising rates, 
‘and I have reason to believe that 
this sort of advertising is very ef- 
| fective, though somewhat of an 
imposition on the publisher. I be- 
| lieve that the problem is very 
| largely one of offering some ex- 
ceptional values, of meeting or if 
possible exceeding, the customer’s 
expectations, and of keeping store 























lines that tend to bring people back 
to you even without special induce- 
ments. Some of the smaller stores 
have an attraction that the big 
stores cannot offer, that to some 
people at least, is more important 
than cut prices, and that is the 
absence of red tape. The big 
stores must necessarily employ a 
system that often consumes the 
customer’s time out of all propor- 
tion to the importance of the pur- 
chase, and entails all sorts of te- 
dious delays—the purchase goes 
one way for wrapping and check- 
ing; the money goes another way 
and there’s a wait for change and 
parcel. Anything to be exchanged 
must be accompanied by the pur- 
chase slip, must be taken to the 
exchange desk and respectfully 
submitted with the purchaser’s 
pedigree; and if a refund is asked 
for, it is frequently more trouble 
to get it than it’s worth. The 
smaller stores can, and often do, 
dispense with many of these an- 
noyances and those who do might 
find it worth while to make a noise 
about it. Then, again, the smaller 
stores can more easily be superin- 
tended by the owners or some one 
who is interested beyond a mere 
salary consideration, and _ this 
should be a great advantage. I 
don’t mean that the proprietors 
should wait on customers or be- 
come floor walkers, but rather that 
they should have a close, personal 
supervision of the details of man- 
agement, should keep in touch 
with their force and so deal with 
their customers at short range. 
One From a Paper That’s Full of Good 
Ones—the Washington, D. C., 
“Star.” 





[ 
Don’t Prepare for 
Sunday Dinner. 


We're preparing for a 
dinner that'll prove much 
more to your liking, and 
at much less cost to you. 

Our soc. Sunday Table 
d’Hote is a triumph. Served 
from 1.30 to 6 p. m 


Club” Breakfasts, daily, 


for 25¢., 30C., 35¢. 
STERNE & WATSON, 


o8 Ninth Street. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Good Name for a Trunk That és 
Strong Enough to Deserve It. 


Hercules Wie 


Are the very embodiment 
of trunk excellence—strong 
in construction — handsome 
in appearance. Have two 
nice trays and are muslin 
lined. Best Excelsior lock 
and bolts. Our leader at 


$7.50. 
KNEESSI, 
425 7th st., ’Phone E. 190. 
Washington, D. C. 














These People Make a Special Drive for 
the Patronage of “‘Nest Builders” and 
They Go After That Business in a 
+ a That’s Well Calculated to Get 
Lz 





The Young 
People Look to 
Us for Ideas. 


This store is the mecca 
for young people about to 
wed. 

Its splendid stocks of 
Draperies, Pictures, Carpets 
and Furniture offer no end 
of suggestions for the fur- 
nishing and beautifying of 
their future homes. 

Of course, it’s very grati- 
fying for us to be favored 
with a goodly share of the 
patronage of the young peo- 


e. 

‘ And we do our best to de- 
serve it. 

We give the young people 
the benefit of our _ experi- 
ence. We advise them if 
they ask for advice—and 
very often our suggestions 
save them money, 

In a majority of cases the 
young people tell us that 
they must make a _ given 
sum cover all the mark, 
viz.: the Carpets, Rugs, 
Draperies, Pictures and Fur- 
niture. 

Some are limited to $200. 
Others $300, $500, or per- 
nape $800. 

e never lay out a place 
that exceeds the appropria- 
tion—nay, we provide every- 
thing for a sum well within 
the amount. 

And the homes we fur- 
nish are inviting, tasty and 
complete. 

There 
places. 

There are no “cheap” pic- 


are no _ barren 


it all—we do it 
NEAL, GOFF & INGLISS 
COMPANY 


’ 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Ice! 


Only one_ kind. Pure 
Harris Lake Ice. Are you 
getting No. 2 ice? Are you 
getting No. 3 ice? If you 
want Ne. 1 ice with prompt 
delivery, phone 

GAUKLER BROS., 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Coal and Ice. 

Not in any Combine or 

Trust. 





L 





A Good One From the Pontiac; Mich., 


Daily Press. 





Fish are Biting 
Fast at Pine Lake 


It’s the only place to go 
for a week’s outing. You 
can have a big time. 

Rest, Read, Fish, Bathe, 
Row, Sail, and get strong. 

You owe yourself a rest. 
Here’s the place to get it. 

Big Dinners. Big Suppers. 
Fish, Frogs’ Legs, etc. 
INTERLAKEN HOTEL, 

Joseph Meid, Prop. 
Pine Lake, Michigan. 





—S 





n Excellent Idea Well Presented. 





“My Commence- 
ment’’—In the 


Book Nook. 


A most satisfactory col- 
lection of books suitable for 
commencement prizes and 
gifts may be found here— 
in great variety of titles. 

“My Commencement” is 
a timely book for graduates 
—just published. This hook 
will be found to be a con- 
venient form in which to 
keep a record of one’s com- 
mencement and all the inter- 
esting facts connected with 
it, including an account of 
the exercises, brief sketches 
of the teachers, the class- 
mates, newspaper clippings, 
etc. 

The keeping of such a 
record will afford a_ great 
deal of entertainment, not 
only at the time, but in after 
‘years when this great oc- 
casion of youth is no longer 
fresh in mind—it will serve 
to recall many pleasant 
memories which would other- 
wise be forgotten. 

The book costs $1.00. 


JOS. HORNE CO., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Says a Little and Says It Well. 






Good Enough. 








The Man With 


Cross Gloves. 


Has at least one point in 
his dress which cannot be 
excelled. And no man who 
appreciates comfort and 
durability as well as style 
will wear any other sort of 
Gloves, if he once tries the 
Mark Cruss make. We have 
them exclusively in Brook- 
lyn. Tans, white and black, 
$1.50 a pair. 

LOESER & CO., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Good, Strong Display, and Enough Said, 





Keep Your Head Cool 


Sennet, Split Straw, Bel- 
gian, China and Swiss 
Braids, in Yacht shape 
Straw Hats, $1.00 to $5.00. 
Milan, Palm and Mackinaw 
Braids in soft shape Straw 
Hats, $1.00 to $5.00. Pan- 
ama Hats, $6.00 to $18.00. 


And Your Feet Easy 


Tan, Calf and Patent Lea- 
ther Oxfords, in snappy, up- 
to-date lasts, $3.50 to $5.00. 


And Never Mind the 
Weather 


THE BOSTON, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


e | 








Everything But Sizes and Prices. 














Cae Cedar Chests 


Are Moth Proof 


and furnish absolute protec- 
tion against the ravages of 
moths and_ buffalo bugs. 
With one of these you have 
no further cause for worry 
about these pests. Our 
chests are made from the 
strongest scented western 
swamp cedar, protected by 
an outside wall, in golden 
oak finish; they’ re not un- 
sightly; can be placed in a 
hallway, or with a cushioned 
top, used as a window seat 
in your chamber. They’re 
roomy enough to hold your 
family furs and_ woolens, 
and they afford a great re- 
lief to overcrowded closets. 
Two sizes. 
TITUS & BUCKLEY 
COMPaNY, 


Lynn, Mass, 
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PROVEN BY POSTOFFICE RECEIPTS 


154, 000 


COPIES PER io OR MORE THAN 


300,000 


COPIES PER WEEK, AT ONLY 
25 Cents an Agate Line Per Week (,..2%0ns) 
Is the Great Advertising Offer made by 


The 


St. Louis Semi-Weekly Star 


Until September 1, 1904. After that date 
the new rate will be 


50 Cents a Line Per Week (1..5%2,5 


THE ST. LOUIS SEMI-WEEKLY STAR is published every 
Tuesday and Friday, and is without doubt, the best semi-weekly in 
the United States. It contains the latest telegraphic news up to the 
hour of going to press, illustrated and magazine features. World’s 
Fair news, women and household matters, practical agricultural de- 
partment, reliable market page, etc. It is the great family paper for the 
American home, and is read by progressive farmers and residents of 
country towns in the Central States of the great Mississippi Valley. 


New Rate in Effect September |, 1904. 


The present flat rate 25 CENTS an agate line per week (for two 
insertions) will be advanced September 1, 1904, to 50 CENTS a 
line per week (two insertions). Our rate is based by the week for 
two insertions. You really get two insertions for the price of one. 


THE ST. LOUIS SEMI-WEEKLY STAR IS UNEXCELLED FOR AGRICULTURAL, 
GENERAL AND MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING. 


For Particulars, Sample Copies, Etc., Address 


THE ST. LOUIS SEMI-WEEKLY STAR, 


W. F. DUNN . WM. T. BLAINE 
Western Representative ST. LOUIS, MO. Advertising Manager 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago Times Bldg., New York City 
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| 
REE 
One Million SA Quarter | 


Copies a are guaranteed tobe ctrcufated | | 
of each and every issue of 1 


(omreng 











Comfort goes tomore 
country people-the real 
mail order buyers-than 
any other paper published 











Start your Fall Winter 
Campaign with an Ad. 
in the September issue f 
























































